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“DROPPED DEAD.” 


BY H. Hi. 


All royal strengths, in life, until the end, 
Will bear themselves still royally. Degrees 
Of dying they know not; the muddy lees 


They will not drink; no man shall see them | 


bend 
Or slacken in the storm; no man can lend 
Tothem. Those feeble souls who crouch on 
knees 
That fail, and cling to shadows of lost ease, 
Death tortures. But, as kings to kings may 
send, 
He challenges the strong. 
Such death as this 
O’ertakes great love; a lesser love wi!l miss 
Such stroke; may dwindle painfully away, 
And fade, and simply cease to breathe, some 
day. 
But great loves, to the last, have pulses red, 
All great loves that have ever died, dropped 
dead. 
August 29, 1868, 


BR 


WHAT SHALL MY LOVE WEAR? 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


What shali my love wear—brown or blue— 
Standing with me at the library door? 

Blue to impart a fairer hue 

To a face too fair for a man to woo, 
To the creamy cheeks that more and more 
Yield to the glow of their crimson store? 


What shall my love wear—blue or brown— 
As she walks with me in the garden fair? 

Brown to match the radiant crown 

Of red-gold hair that tumbles down, 
And fondles her shoulders, sweet and bare, 
As I—ah me! shall I ever dare? 


What shall my love wear—brown or blue— 
As her form in the twilight dim I trace? 
Blue like the sky’s deep star-gemmed hue, 
A faint light shedding o’er all in view ; 
Blue to lend a serener grace 
To her wondrous wealth of form and face ? 


What shall my love wear—blue or brown— 
As she plays and sings the choicest airs? 
Brown for the eyes cast coyly down, 
Unmatched by the sheen of silken gown; 
Brown for the eyes that unawares 
Have trapped my heart and soul in their 
snares ? 


What shall my love wear—brown or blue— 
In the country calm or the bustling street? 
Blue for the charms it brings to view, 
Brown for the grace it heightens too? 
Ah! either color will e’er compete 
To display thy charms, O vision sweet! 





BY H. H. 


Oh! not with any sound they come, or sign, 
Which fleshly ear or eye can recognize ; 
_ No curiosity can compass or surprise 
The secret of that intercourse divine 
Which God permits, ordains, across the line, 
The changeless line which bars 
Our earth from other stars. 
But they do come and go continually, 
Our blessed angels, no less ours than his; 
The blessed angels whom we think we miss; 
Whose empty graves we weep to name or see, 
And vainly watch, as once in Galilee, 
One, weeping, watched in vain, 
Where her lost Christ had lain. 
Whenever, in some bitter grief we find, 
All unawares, a deep, mysterious sense 


| Of hidden comfort come, we know not 
whence; 

| When suddenly we see, where we were blind; 
| Where we had straggied, are content, resigned ; 
Are strong where we were weak— 
And no more strive, nor seek— 


Then we may know that from the far glad 
skies, 

To note our need the watchful God has bent, 
| And for ourinstant help has called and sent, 
| Of all our loving angels, the most wise 
And tender one, to point to us where lies 
é The path that will be best, 

The path of peace and rest. 


And when we find on every sky and field, 
A sudden, new and mystic light, which fills 
Our every sense with speechless joy, and 
thrills 
Us, till we yield ourselves as children yield 
Themselves, and watch the spells magicians 
wield, 
With tireless, sweet surprise, 
And rapture in their eyes— 


Then we may know our little ones have run 
Away for just one moment from their play 
In heavenly gardens, and in their old way, 

Are walking by our side, and one by one, 

| At all sweet things beneath the earthly sun 

Are pointing joyfully, 
And calling us to see! 

Ah! when we learn the spirit, sound and sign, 

| And instantly our angels recognize, 

No weariness can tire, no pain surprise, 
Our souls rapt in the intercourse divine, 
Which God, perhaps, ordains across the line, 
! The changeless line which bars 
Our earth from other stars. 


———__ 





ROOM INSIDE. 


In the Woman Suffrage movement, as in an 
| omnibus, there is always room for one more; 
| but this degree of accommodation is only to 
| be obtained on condition that all private and 
: personal baggage be left outside. It may be 
' carried on the platform or on the driver’s seat, 
| but not where it can interfere with the - 
| fort of the travelling public. 
| As a reform movement grows larger, it takes 
| in a greater and greater variety of passengers ; 
| the more the merrier; but this can only be 
| done on this same condition as to their per- 
' sonal baggage. One brings into the Woman 
| Saffrage movement an equal zeal for the Pro- 
| hibitory law; another for the Labor reform; 
| one comes charged with a violent hostility to 
| the priesthood; another is what is called in 
| New England villages “very ministerial” in 
| tastes. There is room inside for the persons 
of all, but there is not much accommodation 
| for the baggage of any. . If one brings it in, so 
| must all; it is better amiably to agree to leave 
| it on the platform. Let each keep an eye on 
| it there; each should value what is his own; 
but there is not room for it inside this humble 
| Street-car which we are jointly conducting. 
| Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps pointed out 
| very wisely in the last Woman’s JouRNAL 
| that the advocates of this cause would make a 
great mistake in sneering at religious convic- 
tions, or ignoring the value of church influ- 
ences in this matter, It is of great impor- 
tance, as she justly urges, to reach “the great 
mass of Christian believers.” Considering the 
great influences of her own writings upon this 
class, she has eminently a right to say this. 
On the other hand, it is also of great impor- 
tance that we should reach the great body who 
| are classed by the churches as unbelievers; 
and we should make a mistake in sneering at 
what may be called irreligious convictions. 
What we need is to enlist the cooperation of 
all, and this can only be obtained by inviting 
all to come into our movement, and to leave 
their technical opinions outside. We need 
the aid of Christian and Jew, atheist and 
theist; we cannot spare any; it is interesting 
to hear from each how his own premises lead 
to our common conclusions; but it will not be 
at all interesting to hear him dispute the 
premises of others. People can seldom see 
the force of each other’s logic; but what we 
need in a joint moral movement is not chiefly 
logic, but action. 

Mrs. Lincolu Phelps complains of the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement that it originated 
with infidels. Very likely; that is apt to be 
the case with moral reforms. The temper- 
ance movement itself, which was taken up by 
the church more readily than any other, yet 
originaged, so far as I know, with Judge 
Thomas Herttell of New York in 1818—he 
being an avowed atheist. There are two rea- 
sons for such things: the atheists, not believ- 
ing in a future life, turn all the force of their 
consciences upon this; and moreover, the 
same independence of spirit that makes them 
take up one unpopular cause is a good prepa- 
ration fur any other. From them the reform 
is apt gradually to spread among the more 
heretical denominations—as Unitarians, Uni- 
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versalists, Hicksite Quakers, Spiritualists; 
then it reaches the Baptists, Methodists and 
Congregationalists; and by the time the Pres- 
byterians and Episcopalians take it up, it is 
pretty near its triumph. 

With some differences of detail, this is the 
general career of popular reforms, at least in 
America. There is no doubt that this Wo- 
man Suffrage movement was advocated in 
America by tracts far more radical than Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s “Rights of Woman” (which 
would not now be counted radical at all), for 
twenty years before. Lucretia Mott preached 
her famous discourse in 1849. It is equally 
certain that it now enlists leading clergymen 
of all but the most conservative sects, and is 
more and more establishing itself as a part 
of the recognized Christianity of the time. 
There is no reason, therefore, why either ortho- 
dox or heretic should reproach the other; they 
may work as heartily side by side as if they 
were at the brakes of a fire-engine, when the 
problem of justification by faith would instine- 
tively be deferred to a more convenieut sea- 
son. 

Iremember, in one of the early Conventions» 
to have gone with Mrs. Ernestine Rose to the 
house of some good Quaker ladies in Philadel- 
phia. They had heard Mrs. Rose speak, in 
her usual dignified and convincing way, and 
had been charmed with her; but were dis- 
mayed afterwards on hearing that she was an 
avowed atheist. “What!” they said to me 
with tears in their eyes, “that lovely creature 
an atheist! Let us have her here and love her 
into something better.” But to Mrs. Rose, in 
turn, the kind Quakeresses seemed far too 
lovely to be Christians; and while they sought 
to love her into their faith, she wished to love 
them into hers, Naturally, it was a drawn 
game; while each made the precious discov- 
ery, that it is possible to differ heaven-wide in 
speculation, and yet come easily together on 
the duties to be done. 

If we can unite on the great question of wo- 
man’s need, and keep other matters in the 
background, we can go on taking in new re- 
cruits till we secure a victory. But if we un- 
dertook to embrace also the creed of each—to 
make our platform ‘Trinitarian or Unitarian, 
Christian or unchristian, we should simply 
end in having one more theological squabble, 
and no “movement” at-all. T. W. H. 


THE MAY MEETING. 


In accordance with time-honored custom, 
the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASsociA- 
TION will hold a MAss CoNVENTION for the 
advocacy of Woman Suffrage, during anniver- 
sary week, at Steinway Hall, in the city of New 
York, on the 10th day of May. The meeting 
will continue, morning, afternoon and evening 
Many eminent speakers will be present. We 
publish some of their names in another col- 
umn. They will urge the claim of woman to 
the ballot on the ground of political justice, as 
the keystone in the arch of reconstruction, and 
as the next great step in moral and political 
progress, 

The friends of Woman Suffrage throughout 
the country are invited to attend this Conven- 
tion. It isnot a business meeting, but is de- 
signed to lay before the American public the 
facts and arguments upon which we base our 
claims for equal rights irrespective of sex. It 
will also be a reiinion of the members of the 
different State and local societies from Maine 
to California who are in New York during an- 
niversary week. 

Our valued friend, Mrs, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, has also called a Convention in Apollo 
Hall, on the two following days, to discuss the 
legal right of woman to vote under the Four- 
veenth and Fifteenth Amendments. If the ar- 
guments on both sides are ably presented, and if 
the speakers confine themselves to questions 
concerning woman’s equality, this discussion 
will be interesting and timely. Whatever may 
be thought of the technical significance of these 
amendments, no one can doubt the propriety 
and importance of testing the claim of woman 
to enfranchisement under their provisions. 
We rejoice at the effort now making in Wash- 
ington by Grace Greenwood and other estima- 
ble ladies to have suffrage judicially included 
among the “privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens.’ Although it has not been so recog- 
nized heretofore, it ought to be, and we have 
no doubt it will be so construed at no dis'ant 
day. In agovernment professedly based upon 
“the consent of the governed,” the sovereignty 
of the individual citizen, represented by the ex- 
ercise of suffrage, must eventually be recog- 
nized. This recognition may be by a judicial 
construction of the Federal Constitution as it 
now is, or by a Sixteenth Constitutional 
Amendment, or, as we think more probable, by 
successive amendments of the Constitutions of 
the respective States. 

We anticipate an efficient and useful Con- 





vention, and shall cordially welcome all the 





advocates of Woman Suffrage who are able 
and willing to codperate with us for this spe- 
cific object only, under the banner of the 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
i. B. B. 


-- ——— 


ANTI-WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS. 


Now that Congress has adjourned and the 
petitions of women tu that body, for or against 
suffrage, are, for this year at least, at an end, 
we are moved to speak a word of comfort to 
our suffering sisters of the opposition. 

Do not be terrified, dear sisters. It is posi- 
tively certain that women will vote at no dis- 
tant day. But there always have been, and 
always will be, excepted classes. Up to this 
hour, ever since we had a government, idiots, 
lunatics, and men guilty of infamous crimes: 
have not been allowed to vote. 

The first two classes because they were not 
competent; the last because tliey had forfeit- 
ed their right by their crimes, 

Now when women are entitled-to make 
laws, as we shall be, it will be perfectly easy 
for us, since we are a numerical majority, to 
add a clause to the statutes of each State, by 
which the names of ladies now enrolled on 
petitions against suffrage shall be added to 
the classes above mentioned, who are now ex- 
cluded from the right to vote. 

We will surely do this for you, dear sisters, 
if you desire it, when that good time comes. 

But while you will be thus excluded from 
the duty and dignity of citizenship, by your 
own desire, you will inevitably share in the 
common gain which will accrue to us all. 

When women, aided by good men, make a 
law, that mothers may be legally entitled to 
their children, as they are not now, you will 
be the safe owners of yours. When we make 
a law that the wife, whose busy hands, or 
busier brain, have earned money, with the 
right ta will it, every wife of you will share 
this common gain. 

When the law is repealed, which now leaves 
a widow the right to stay only forty days in 
the house of her deceased husband, if death 
should remove from either of you the one be- 
ing who is dearer to you than you are to 
yourself, though nothing can save you from 
the pain and loss of widowhood, you will yet 
have a shelter in which to live. 

When we all enjoy the good which must re- 
sult from the application of a true principle, 
you will forgive us for the share we had in 
bringing it about, as we now forgive you for 
your opposition to it, and we shall all rejoice 
together. 

Indeed, it is quite possible that even now, 
if you were to take a sober second thought, 
you would see that you are in the wrong, and 
like the courageous women you really are, 
would frankly say so, and come and join your 
forces to ours, to help in the short, sharp, de- 
cisive battle which yet remains before the ene- 
my’s works are carried. L. 8. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Annie E. Broomall, a daughter of ex- 
Congressman Broomall, of West Chester, Pa., 
has graduated an M. D. at the head of her 
class. 


Adelina Patti’s visit to America has been 
postponed yntil the season of 1872-3. Both 
Nilsson and Madame Parepa-Rosa, however, 
will be in this country next season. 

The ladies of the Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati called for an apron from 
every lady in the city, the whole collection to be 
exposed for sale at their fair, held May Ist. 

The Emperor of Germany has established a 
“Cross of Merit” for those women who have 
distinguished themselves during the war by 
their devotion to the German sick and wound- 
ed. 

Miss Edith Abell, of Boston, has made a de- 
cided musical success in Milan. She has had 
flattering offers from various operatic mana- 
gers, but prefers not to be in a hurry to accept. 
Italian authorities pronounce her voice a pure 
soprano. 

The most successful medical practitioner in 
Orange, New Jersey, is Miss Fowler, M. D.,a 
maiden of forty, whuse professional income for 
several years past has ranged from fifteen to 
eighteen thousand dollars per arinum. She is 
a sister of the phrenologist Fowler. 

Princess Louise’s wedding-cake was three 
stories Ligh, on a golden stand, and weighed 
two hundred pounds. It wasembellished with 
the royal arms, flowers, fruits, monograms, 
cupids, likenesses of Louise and Lorne, roses, 
shamrocks, thistles, birds, and sundry other 
things. 

Mrs. Bella C. Barrows has been elected lec- 
turer on diseases of the eye in the Medical De- 
partment of Howard University. She is a na- 
tive of Vermont, and has lately returned from 
Europe, where she has had the advantage of 











the best medical institutions it affords, and has 
repeatedly operated on the human eye under 
the instruction of the best oculists of Vienna 
and London. She was £fellow-student at 
Vienna with Dr. Mary Safford, and the two 
are dear friends. f 

Mrs. Martha Walker Cook, of Hoboken, a 
sister of the late Robert J. Walker, is one of 
the best linguists in the country, delighting 
especially in Polish and Russian literature, 
She is the lady who a few years ago wrote in 
the Times a sharp criticism of “Owen Mere- 
dith”’ for plagiarizing from the Sclavie tongues. 


Harriet Hosmer’s horse “Bruno” is one of 
the institutions of Rome. Prince Humbert, 
heir-apparent of Italy, isa mighty Nimrod, and 
wanting that steed, sent an offer of four hun- 
dred guineas for him; but Miss H.’s character- 
istic reply was, “If the four hundred guineas 
were doubled, and then trebled, the Prince 
could not have ‘Bruno.’”’ 


The Empress Augusta has concocted a sort of 
cross of the legion of honor for the German 
women who worked in war interests during 
the late campaign. It consists of a silver- 
edged, black enameled cross, upon which is 
placed another smaller, white-edged scarlet 
cross, and is to be worn on the breast, upon a 
white-edged black silk ribbon. 


The New Bedford Standard learns that a lot 
has been purchased in Marion, Mass., by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Taber of that city, upon which she 
proposes to erect a handsome building for the 
use of a library and a Natural History Society. 
The expenditure will be in the neighborhood 
of $10,000. Mrs. T. is a native of Marion, and 
in this act of munificence gives evidence of her 
considerate regard for her birthplace. 


The husband of the most popular novelist, 
Mrs. Craik (Dinah Maria Muloch), is a part- 
ner in the prosperous London. publishing- 
house of Macmillan & Co. The relation of 
publisher and author between husband and 
wife ought to be convenient as well as advan- 
tageous, and go far to contradict the notion 
(cynics will declare it a corroboration) that au- 
thors and publishers are natural enemies. 


The young ladies of Chicopee Falls have 
formed a literary club, which is called by the 
genial name of Owapanautuck. The organi- 
zation was completed on Saturday, with Miss 
Belle Carter as H. C.; Annie Fay, V. H. C.; 
Addie Stevens, C. H.; Jennie Adams, G. Se 
The society now numbers from 60 to 75 mem- 
bers. The meetings are held weekly, and lit- 
erary discussions with the reading of literary 
papers are in order. 


In the’District—-we cannot say Territory— 
of Columbia the question of suffrage is to be 
tried in the courts. Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. Grif- 
fing and Mrs. Webster have each sued; but 
the three cases are differently made up, so as to 
cover the whole ground. If the ladies are de- 
feated in the lower courts, they will carry the 
cases to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, when we shall get a decision on the 
constitutional question. 


A woman named Esther B. Huddleston is 
attracting considerable attention in Cincinnati 
as apreacher. She appeared in the Congrega- 
tional church in that city, being introduced by 
the pastor, Rev. Henry D, Moore; and her 
first discourse was upon the general subject of 
woman’s work and usefulness. She is said to 
be of Quaker extraction, intellectual in appear- 
ance, with a good, expansive forehead, a 
sharply-chiseled face, and a low but richly me- 
lodious voice. 


A Lima (N. Y.) correspondent of the Roch- 
ester Democrat sends the following incident. 
It illustrates the great power of a determined 
woman when her back is up: “On the even- 
ing of the 3d instant, Mrs. Lockington, a wo- 
man of extraordinary physical strength, paid 
a visit to the ‘Kremlin Saloon,’ where card- 
playing and drinking were being carried on. 
After rescuing her son (a young man about 
twenty-one) aud administering punishment to 
him with no gentle hand, she overturned the 
table, breaking bottles, glasses and table into 
fragments, and frightening out the occupants 
of the room. The proprietor of the ‘Kremlin? 
Lon Botsford, furtunately eluded her iron 
grasp, and from the window of the hotel oppo- 
site watched the crowd gathered about the en- 
trance of his saloon, and the impression made 
upon them by Mrs. Lockington, who came out 
upon the waik with the cards in her hand, and 
scattering them in every direction, cried, 
‘Here’s your gambling-house,’ Our citizens 
are rejoicing over the cleaning out of a place 
from which such evil influences emanate.” 








FREE MORNING CONCERTS. 
Early in the morning rise, 
To the Common quick retreat, 
Without money—without price, 
Hear the birds their songs repeat. 
Where the carpet green and nice, 
Lies spread out beneath your feet, 
Nature in her new Spring dress 
Seems as full of happiness 
As the BOYS in their new “CLorues,”’ 
They’ve just bought at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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THE PERFECT WIFE. 


Somewhere in Cloudland, but I won't say where, 
During the year they hold a Fancy Fair; 

(Nota mere thing of pincushions and raffles, 
Where what you want your search forever bafiles, 
Leading you wildly on from 4 to Z, 

Till you seek refuge in a cup of 7) 

But a real treasure-house of real treasures, 
Health, beauty, intellect, and all its pleasures, 
The painter’s pencil and the poet's pen, 

The magic art to rule the souls of men, 

The soldier's honors and the miser’s pelf, 

The “charm to stay the morning-star” itself: 

All things, in short, our restless longings crave, 
From the child’s cradle to the old man’s grave. 
The Fair is held in a resplendent hall, 

Upheld by cloudy pillars white and tall; 

The ceilings blaze with countless starry eyes, 

The walls are brilliant with the sunset’s dyes; 
Over the portal glitters this device— 

“The gods sell all things,—but at a fair price.” 


When I was there, (not very long ago, 

Indeed, like all mankind, I often go,) 

The place was thronged with buyers; some threw 
down 

The price demanded, with an angry frown; 

Some turned away despairing, some with joy 

Paid a life's ransom for a paltry toy. 

An eager lover threw upon the pile 

Three years’ devotion for a coquette’s smile; 

While she relinquished all that makes life sweet, 

To see ten mad adorers at her feet. 

A poet paid twe hours of his time 

And one bad headache, for a brilliant rhyme. 

A savant gave his home, and years of thought, 

For one small beetle of an unknown sort; 

And one poor soldier paid down both his arms, 

Delighted with a crimson ribbon’s charms. 


While I was sauntering through the busy throng, 
Watching the bargains as I went along, 

An eager youth shoved by me with a frown, 
And in his hurry nearly knocked me down. 
Then pushed up to the counter with an air 

As if he meant to purchase half the Fair, 

And shouted loud enough to call to life 

The Seven Sleepers, “Sir, I want a wife!” 

The attendant Genius, calm and quite at ease, 
Simply responded, “Details, if you please.” 

“A perfect woman, sir, I want of course, 

No second-best for me in girl or horse. 
Handsome and stylish asa New York belle, 
Graceful and lovable, of course, as well. 
Brought up to please, able to play and sing, 
Dance, draw, speak French, and all that sort of thing. 
Merry and gay, without a trace of wildness, 

And with a voice distinguished for its mildness. 
Learned enough to talk well at the table, 

To hold her end of conversation’s cable, 

But never given to romantic flights, 

And knowing nothing about ‘Woman's Rights.’ 

A thorough mistress of all household arts, 

The queen of cookery, as well as hearts; 

Perfectly versed in pickles and preserves, 

And never known to speak ahout ‘her nerves.’ 
Tender in sickness, cheerful in distress, 

— Well, sir, that’s just about the thing, I guess.” 


The Genius watched him with a little smile 
Just hovering round his quiet lips the while, 
And when the youth bad fairly said his say, 
Quietly asked him “What he’d got to pay?” 
“Topay? O yes, I think that the device 
Over the doorway mentions a fair price. 
But I'll be liberal, I’m no grumbling screw, 
1 like to be both just and generous too. 
1n the first place, her title as my wire, 
And my society fir her natural life; 
A house upon the outskirts of the town, 
(Perhaps in time we may move further down,) 
Once in a while a short trip to the sea, 
But not much country—don’t agree with mg. 
During the day she'll have her cares at home, 
(Properly done, there’s not much time to roam,) 
And in the evening, while I sit and smoke, 
She can sit by, and laugh at my last joke. 
Uf course I cannot spend much time at home, 
But next to business she shall always come. 
As to her fortune, though the papers hold, 
That every bride should bring her husband gold, 
If she is warranted all I've demanded, 
I'm willing to receive her empty-handed!” 
Here the youth paused, as if a bit dismayed 
At the stupendous goodness he displayed. 
“Sir,” said the Genius, “‘to make what you ask, 
Has been for centuries the angels’ task. 
And how they form that prodigy of art 
And miracle of nature, Woman's Heart, 
Your German poet tells—that is, in part. 
‘And the angels took a drop of dew, 
Just fallen from the heavenly blue, 
And a violet in the valley born, 
And the first beam of the rosy morn, 
And the little forget-me-not so frail, 
Plucked in the moonlight soft and pale. 
And all these they gathered up, 
And laid them in the lily’s cup. 
Added courage nought could move, 
And the gentle glow of love. 
Then butterflies as helpers came, 
And with light wings fanned the flame. 
Then, by way ofspice, were mixed together, 
Aspen-leaves, May-suns, and April-weather. 
Then the angels poured in sighs and fears, 
One wish, half a hope, two tears. 
Covered all with patience in perfection, 
Mild humility and sweet dejection; 
Strength to bear fortune, faith if it depart, 
And out of all this made they Woman's Heart.’ 
To this angelic compound, something human 
Is lacking to make up the Perfect Woman, 
And what you ask for is the Perfect Wife——” 
“Yes!” said the youth, “and warranted for life!” 


“You ask perfection,” said the Genius, stern, 

(And now his eyes like blazing sapphires burn,) 

“Beauty, health, intellect, devoted love, 

The best of earth below and heaven above; 

For this divine gift which you call a wife, 

You wish to pay—the worst half of your life; 

To hold her like a plaything, at your pleasure, 

And give to her your few brief hours of leisure. 

Learn to interpret better our device, 

An equal value is the gods’ ‘fair price.’ 

You get from them exactly what you give, 

And that you seek from others, first must live. 

When noble aspirations fire your soul, 

And courage keeps you steadfast to the goal; 

When purity refines the glow of love, 

And slightest acts your knightly honor prove; 

When you have learned, in thousand little ways, 

To shed a constant sunshine round her days, 

When you can give for her a noble life. 

Then come and ask me for the Perfect Wife!” 
Cuantotre A. WILZoUR. 


WOMANHOOD SUFFRAGE. 
A REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS. 


L.—THAT GRANTING THE SUFFRAGE TO WO- 
MAN WOULD INAUGURATE A “TREMENDOUS 
SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 

It isconstantly asserted that giving the ballot 
to woman would occasion terrible social up- 
heaving; that it would be a risk, a dangerous 
experiment, the disastrous results of which it 
is impossible to predict. It naturally strikes 
' one as a little singular that while it is perfectly 

safe to trust man with the whole power, it 

should be so unsafe to trust woman with half 
| of it. If women were an ignorant or degraded 
class of people, unable to read the Constitution 
| of their country, or incapable of comprehend- 
| ing and appreciating the spirit of its institu- 
| tions, or if they were a violent or turbulent 
ciass, among whom the criminal element large- 
ly preponderated, there might be some grounds 
| of apprehension. But since they ure not, as a 
| class, less intelligent, retined and conscien- 
tious than those now exercising the franchise, 
wherein lies the danger? ‘The influence of 
woman in society, in the church, in the fam- 
ily, fn literature, in every department of human 
activity into which she has thus far been ad- 
mitted, is universally acknowledged to have 
been elevating and refining. Why the State 
should prove an exception to this general rule, 
though frequently asserted, has never yet been 
shown. Until this is done we must conclude 
that the element of danger, so greatly appre- 


*| hended, cannot exist in the nature of the new 


power which it is proposed to introduce. It 
must, then, exist in the supposed fact that du- 
ties hithertu performed would suffer from ne- 
glect. Let us see whether this would be the 
case. How large a proportion of woman's 
time will be consumed in exercising the duties 
of the iranchise ? and what important duty will 
she neglectin doingit? Voting is not,as many 
seem to imagine, a trade, a profession, which 
absorbs the entire time, to the neglect of the 
daily duties of life. If it were so a republican 
government would be an impossibility. The 
mechanic, in voting, does not neglect his work- 
shop, the merchant his counting-room, nor 
the farmer his fields. Neither would woman 
forsake the kitchen and the nursery. The du- 
ties of a husband and father in providing for 
his family are as numerous as those of the 
wife and mother in her position as housekeep- 
er. Yet experience teaches that the exercise 
of his duties as a citizen do not interfere with 
them. Neither would woman’s interfere with 
her home duties. 

The time consumed in voting varies, accord- 
ing to circumstances, from half an hour to— 
possibly, in the rural districts—half a day, not 
oftener than once a year. This is less than 
one hundredth part of the time employed in 
attending church. Yet who ever thought of 
forbidding woman to observe the outward or- 
dinances of religion, on the plea that her home 
duties would suffer thereby ? 

But it is said that much time must necessar- 
ily be consumed in reading the papers, and in 
preparing for the intelligent exercise of the 
franchise. To this we reply that the majority 
of intelligent women already read sufficiently 
to know with which party they sympathize 
upon all important subjects; and those who do 
not ought to find time to do so. Whether she 
ever possess the franchise or not, it is most em- 
phatically woman’s duty to thoroughly under- 
stand public questions, so that her influence 
in society, in the family, and especially in the 
rearing of hersons, shall be wise and judicious, 
In no other department is the influence of 
Christian womanhood more urgently needed 
than in political life. In positions of high 
trust, where a man may be agreat public ben- 
efactor, or where he may sacrifice his nobler 
impulses, and devote himself to a selfish and 
corrupt ambition, the influence of woman is a 
power for good or evil. An ignorant, frivolous, 
selfish woman, with no thought or care beyond 
what is erroneously called “her sphere,” would 
be a bane and a blight, while an earnest, 
thoughtful, intelligent woman would be an in- 
spiration. A woman neither knowing nor 
caring for principles or measures, desirous only 
of the political advancement of husband, 
brother, or son, is a power dangerous to the 
State. Ignorance is always dangerous. So 
that, vote or no vote, the study of questions 
of national importance is so plainly woman’s 
duty, that any other duties conflicting with 
them must be of the most grave and serious 
character, to claim the precedence. What are 
these “duties, cares and responsibilities,” the 
neglect of which would cause society to fall to 
pieces and bury us all in its ruins? Ostensi- 
bly they are staying at home and keeping the 
household in order, darning the husband's 
stockings, mending his shirts, rocking the cra- 
dle, and traifling the infant mind. Really they 
are making bows and pincushions, crocheting 
tidies, going to parties and operas, eating ice- 
cream in the middle of the night, studying 

fashion-plates, and holding long consultations 
with milliners and dress-makers, constructing 
frilfs and flounces, quilling, pleatings, bias folds, 
panniers, double skirts, ruffles, and similar 
devices of the enemy too numerous to men- 
tion, but which wear out woman’s life, strength 
and patience, without in the least increasing 
her influence, or adding to her usefulness to 
society. Rocking the cradle and moulding the 
infant mind do not consume nearly as much 








| time as is generally supposed. Children over 
seven years of age are usually sent to school, 
and so are away from home a greater part of 
the day; and with her foot on the cradle, 
| where there is a cradle, the mother can read 
| the newspaper far better than the father can 
do so while plowing in the field, or casting up 
accounts at his store. 

Itis not the real, actual, necessary duties of 
home life that so completely absorb woman’s 
time and attention, that she can give no 
thought to subjects of public interest. It is 
the unnecessary and superfluous requirements 
of fashion. The majority of wives and mothers 
—to say nothing of single women—throughout 
the land, make, themselves, a large portion of 
their own wardrobe, and that of their families. 
The construction of a modern dress is almost 
equal, in labor and intricacy, to the building of 
aship. First, the various styles of architecture 
must be studied, grave and solemn discussions 
held, till, finally, the garment is plauned. 
Then follows the mechanical execution, a work 
not of days, but weeks. Ifthis were the last of 
it, and the dress thus constructed might be put 
on and worn till it were worn out, all the la- 
bor of its construction could be cheerfully and 
easily endured. But each returning season 
brings new styles, when all this delicate and 
complicated mechanism must be picked in 
pieces and put together again in some other 
way. The deep flounces of one year must be 
taken off and cut into half a dozen little ones 
and put on again, the next year; and then 
scarcely have the little flounces shown them- 
selves in fashionable society before they are 
out of date, and must be made up into flutings, 
and then the flutings give place to bias folds, 
and the bias folds to box pleats, and the box 
pleats to something else, in endless succession. 
Of all the devices of the adversary to divert 
woman from her true duties, nothing is more 
utterly absurd and at the same time more com- 
pletely successful than that of inducing her to 
take all her dresses to pieces and put them to- 
gether again every few months. Yet this is 
a thing which is actually being done by mul- 
titudes of conscientious Christian women 
throughout the country, who really believe 
they are doing God service. 

To illustrate the amount of unnecessary la- 

bor which women perform, it is only necessary 
to allude to the fact that less than half a cen- 
tury ago sewing-machines were unknown, 
while now one is found in nearly every house- 
hold, yet with this great invention for saving 
labor, woman’s burdens are not a whit de- 
creased. The additional time gained is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of a greater profu- 
sion of garments, trimmed in a more elaborate 
manner than before. Now society existed and 
flourished, men woved and won, women mar- 
ried and were given ip marriage, and house- 
holds were happy, fifty years ago. Is it not, 
then, reasonable to believe that civilization 
would survive the shock of a return to simple 
styles? With the time which the sewing-ma- 
chine and moderation in dress would give wo- 
man, she might with far less labor and weari- 
ness prepare herself for the duties of intelligent 
citizenship. As a matter of conscience and 
duty, would not Christian women better serve 
God by taking an interest in the active, vital 
questions of the day, questions which affect 
the family, society, philanthropy and religion, 
than by striving to outdo their neighbors in 
the extent and elaborateness of their wardrobe, 
and that of their family? What else than this 
does “renouncing the wogld” and ‘“‘espousing 
the cause of Christ” mean ? 
_ Among the wealthier class of women, who 
are able to hire most of their sewing, many 
either have abundant leisure, which they know 
not how to employ, or spend their time in a 
round of fashionable dissipation injurious to 
both body and mind, and productive of no pos- 
sible good to society. These women, who are 
not necessarily frivolous or hollow-hearted, 
might be made a power for good, if led to 
think and act earnestly. 

Others of this class are engaged in works of 
benevolence, But without a broad and liber- 
al intelligence their charitable efforts would be 
rather an injury than a benefit to the commu- 
nity. Understanding, then, subjects of State 
and national interest, as every woman should 
do, casting the ballot is but the work of a mo- 


ment. 

The duty of filling offices of public trust is 
one which—as in the case of men—would fall 
on comparatively few; so few that capable sin- 
gle women, or women with families already 
reared, would abundantly supply them. 

Therefore, since woman is not a dangerous 
element in society, and since she need neglect 
no real duty in exercising the right of suffrage, 
it isimpossible that giving her the ballot would 
inaugurate any such “tremendous social revyo- 
lution” as is predicted. 

LAVINIA GOODELL. 
THE SOCIAL EVIL. 

We are permitted to make the following ex- 
tracts from a private letter written by Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, on the topic which heads 
this article. They are of special value, as the 
opinion of an educated woman physician. L.s. 

» Lonpon, Jan., 1870. l 
37 York Place, Portman Square. } 

- ++» But there is another question to which 
Tam obliged to devote much thought, which I 
know will particularly interest you. 

It relates to the extension of the “contagious 








-ual to carry out their wishes. 





diseases act’’ to the civil population, i. e., the 
registration and periodical examination of 
prostitutes forcibly, by law. When I first took 
up the study of this subject, I thought, as so 
many do, that it was comparatively of small 
importance, and that on the whole it was per- 
haps well to put prostitutes under legal regu- 
lations; but as I have studied the subject more 
broadly, examined into the working of the 
law, and considered the immense questions it 
involves, I have entirely changed my original 
opinion; and I now see clearly the immense 
injustice, immorality and uselessness of the 
act. I shall give you the points that I have 
ascertained, because I remember that in the 
same stealthy way, as here, the practice has 
already been introduced into New York, and 
it ought to be repealed. The act in England 
was introduced about four years ago into mili- 
tary stations. In these stations, soldiers also 
undergo examinations; so there is some jus- 
tice in the measure, although still excessively 
unjustifiable in a moral aspect. 

The attempt is now being strenuously made 
to extend it to the civil population. Here its 
action would be entirely one-sided and exces- 
sively mischievous, 

Here are the reasons against it—and which 
can be proved :— 

1. The application to the civil population is 
not parallel, as men are not examined. 

2. It is impossible to stamp out disease with- 
out this. 

3. It interferes unjustifiably with the per- 
sonal liberty of the subject. 

4. The examination of prostitutes gives a 
false security to men. 

5. The disease does not lessen in France. 

6. Registration always increases clandestine 
+7 races which is afraid to seek medical 
aid. 

7. Legislation for vice, which does not tend 
to repress it, 1s immoral. 

8. The extent and danger of this disease 
are grossly exaggerated by the advocates of 
the act. 

Tne Westminster Review for January, 1870, 
contains an article worth reading—also the 
report of Mr. Simon, medical officer of the 
Privy Council, should be read, I give you these 
facts because you will have to tight the same 
battle in New York, for with you the act has 
actually been begun, and will be productive of 
immense immorality if not checked. 

Very truly yours, 
E. BLACKWELL. 


————— 


POWER OF MARRIED WOMEN TO MAKE 
wl 


The right during life pf directing to whom 
and in what manner property shall descend 
after death is one of the highest acts which 
can be performed by the living. The power 
to convey so as to give immediate effect to the 
alienation has never been questioned. But 
the propriety of the living determining how 
and to whom their estate should be distributed 
after their decease has been made the subject of 
much discussion. Several centuries ago, how- 
ev@, it was settled, by the common law of 
England, that the owners of property might, 
by their last will and testament, make such 
disposition of their estates as they chose. 
Certain formalities of execution and proof of 
these instruments, and certain conditions of 
mind, and other circumstances—not necessary 
to the purpose to state here—have been req- 
uisite, to enable testators to make wills effect- 
Any person of 
sane mind at the common law and of compe- 
tent age, except one class, may make a will, 
and by that will provide, according to their 
own pleasure, for the distribution of their es- 
tate. They might cut off every blood relative 
and friend, and give their entire property to 
strangers, or make the most foolish and absurd 
disposal of it possible; i their wishes must 
be respected. 

An idiot, a lunatic, or a minor, has no power 
to make a will which has any force or effect. 
But the class excepted by the common law 
is not comprised under either of the descrip- 
tions of idiots, lunatics or minors. With the 
idiot, the lunatic and minor, are placed per- 
sons who are perfectly sane, with sound judg- 
ment, who are free from lunacy, have attained 
their majority, aud yet by the law are declared 
incompetent to accomplish this act, the per- 
formance of which is so prized by all. They are 
incompetent simply because they are married 
women. A matter of history wi!l show the 
jealousy of the law-making power with refer- 
ence to the exercise of this right. So long 
ago as the 34th year of the reign of Henry VILI, 
1543, a law was passed by the English Parlia- 
ment enacting that no will made by a married 
woman should be good or effectual in law. 
This enactment was a work of eutire super- 
erogation and made no change in the princi- 
ples of the common law; but two years before 
an act had been passed by Parliament which, 
it was apprehended, might, by some possibili- 
ty, change the then existing disabilities of mar- 
ried women, and so to put an end to all doubt 
the explanatory act of 34, Henry VIII, was 
passed. That stopped all discussion. Again, 
in the reign of the present sovereign of Eng- 
land, the law-making power of that country 
has reénacted the disability of feme coverts to 
make wills. So that both the common and 
the statute laws unite in proclaiming that 
idiots, lunatics, minors and married women 
cannot make legal wills. It has already been 
shown, by the prior discussion of this subject, 
that wives cannot, by their own deed, alienate 
their own property. To be consistent with 
itself the law must deprive them of the right 
to devise or bequeath it. 

There are some particulars respecting the 
power of even single women to make wills 
which may be interesting to state just here. 
A single woman has an undoubted right to 





. 


make a will, and if she die unmarried it will 





take effect; but if she marry, her marriage 
revokes any will made by her prior to that 
event. If she survive her husband her will, 
made before marriage, is not revived, but she 
must republish it to make it effectual. This 
was decided in a case in England, which has 
governed this principle. The distinct point 
settled in that case was this, that the will of 
a single woman, who afterwards married, was 
void, whether she survived her husband or 
not. In this country a difference of opinion 
seems to have existed, among the courts of 
the various States, but the majority, undoubt- 
edly, hold that marriage revokes the will, ren- 
ders it void. In New York some years ago 
the Legislature expressly declared, that “a will 
executed by an unmarried woman shall be 
deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage.” 
More liberal laws have since been passed by 
the same Legislature enlarging the power of 
married women in making wills. But the 
plan proposed in this investigation prevents a 
further explanation of the progress of legisla- 
tion. 

A married woman, notwithstanding the 
disability created by law, may make a will, 
but only with the permission and express con- 
sent of her husband; this permission must 
not be a general assent to her making a will, 
but it must be shown to be one given to the 
particular will offered for probate; and the 
consent may be withdrawn at any time prior 
to the will being offered for proof. In fact, 
the permission, the assent of the husband, 
must accompany the probate. This point has 
strangely been the occasion of some dispute. 
Why cannot be imagined, as there can be no 
difficulty in ascertaining what are the deci- 
sions on this branch of the subject. ‘There are 
many cases, both in this country and in Eng- 
land, in which this principle has received the 
adjudication of courts. The old common law 
even went so far as to declare that a will could 
only be made by a married woman of her per- 
sonal estate with the permission of her hus- 
band. But this rule has been very much re- 
laxed in this country, where the peculiar rev- 
erence for land does not obtain as in England. 
Even here this modified right is strictly and jeal- 
ously guarded, for the consent of the husband 
must be made to appear in unmistakable 
terms, and up to the time the will is proved, 
he is at liberty to object to the probate and 
his objection is fatal. Still more than this, 
his consent only gives validity to the instru- 
ment if he survive, for, if the wife outlive her 
husband, her will is void, notwithstanding the 
previous consent. So if she acquire property 
during the coverture, her will is void as to 
that, or if she obtain an estate after her hus- 
band’s death, it will not pass by a will made 
during marriage. 

Thus it will be seen that even the right, 
qualified as it is and subject to the husband’s 
permission, and to be used only by his 
consent, is so hedged and snrrounded by re- 
strictions as to make it almost worth nothing. 

Some of the States of the Union have re- 
moved many of the obstructions in the way of 
a married woman making a will, but none, so 
far as is known to the writer, giving unre- 
stricted power, except, perhaps, New York, 
where most liberal provisions have been en- 
acted, not only in respect to the making of 
wills by wives, but also with reference to many 
other disabilities. Perhaps a statement of 
the laws in the several States would prove 
profitable to the widely-spread readers of the 
JOURNAL; and, if the suggestion receive suf- 
ficient encouragement, a brief notice of the 
several statutes on this subject may hereaf- 
ter be presented. 

In New Jersey, in 1853, a law was passed, so 
short in its terms as to permit its entire quo- 
tation. 

April 12, 1864—Any will or testament by 
any married female above the age of twenty- 
one years, hereatter made, of any real or per- 
sonal property, shall be held and taken as val- 
id and effectual in law as if she were, at the 
time of the making of such will and testament, 
a feme sole or unmarried. Provided always, 
that nothing herein contained shall beso con- 
strued as to authorize any married female to 
dispose of, by will or testament, any interest to 
which her husband is now or would be, at her 
death, entitled by law, in her real or personal 
property, but such interest shall remain in and 
survive to her husband in the same manner 
as if such will had not been made. 

The effect of this statute is simply this: it 
permits a married woman to determine by her 
will where the fee of her land shall go, after 
her husband’s estate by the courtesy, if he have 
any, is ended. That is to say, if Mary Jones, 
the wife of John Jones, own an estate and 
die, first making a will, she can determine by 
that instrument, who shall take her land after 
her husband’s estate for life is concluded. 
That estate for life he may convey, or his cred- 
itors may seize and sell by execution. Before 
the passage of that act, at the death of a mar- 
ried woman, her will had no effect whatever, 
The Legislature of that State had before de- 
clared by statute, that wills executed by a mi- 
nor and a married woman were void, and, 
therefore, when a wife died, her personal estate 
went to her husband absolutely and her real 
estate to her heirs-at-law, subject to her hus- 
band’s life estate, or what is technically called 
his estate by the courtesy. The statute simply 
permits her to devise her land away from her 
heirs-at-law, or to distribute it among them 
if she choose, in any proportions she may wisb, 
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subject still, however, to herhusband’s life es- 
tate. Her personal property, now, as formerly, 
after death, belongs to her husband absolutely ; 
that she cannot betjueath ; so that this statute 
really accomplishes very little. Still it is to be 
hoped that it is an omen of the future, not 
only for that State but for all. 
THE HAREM IDEA. 

The harem idea of woman, as related to man, 
when stripped of all accessories, and reduced 
to its simplest form, contains two elements, 
which may be stated as follows :— 

1. Woman exists only for man’s pleasure, 
and the continuation of the race. 

2. Woman has no inherent principle which 
prompts her to be chaste voluntarily; but she 
desires to yield to the tempter, or at least is 
too weak to offer any resistance to his wiles. 
Hence she can know only enforced chastity, 
and that man must secure to her by shutting 
her up from temptation. 

This last element has been carried to its 
logical ultimate by whole nations of men, who 
have held that women have no souls, but that 
when they die, they become extinct like the 
brutes. 

The harem idea is the greatest and most 
abominable blasphemy ever uttered by one 
human being against another. It is utterly 
heathenish, and therefore anti-christian; and 
the fact that the institutions of many nations, 
numbering hundreds of millions of people, 
have been established, and for more than two 
score of centuries maintained, for the special 
purpose of systematically acting upon this 
idea, can only be explained on the ground of 
the darkest view of the fall ever taken by the- 
ologians. Indeed, their blackest theological 
dyes were never able to color human nature so 
black as do the bare historical facts of the 
treatment which man, especially in the East, 
has accorded to woman for four thousand 
years. 

Neither of the elements of the harem idea ap- 
pear in their unmodified forms in our Ameri- 
can institygions, except perhaps in that ulcer— 
Utah; but both elements, in various dilutions, 
are staining all even of our best Christiar 
thought and institutional action, except where 
the Woman Suffrage movement has wrought 
its purifying work. I propose in a few suc- 
cessive articles to point out the odious presence 
of this idea wherever found inour midst. I will 
begin by quoting what a woman has said. 

The Congregationalist, in its recent article 
on “Womanhood Suffrage,” gives the ‘‘views”’ 
of “an intelligent woman’’ in five brief para- 
graphs, The fourth is as follows :— 

“As to the saying that women are moral and 
religious; morality and religion are needed in 
politics, therefore women should vote; no one 
can say how much of the superior morality 
and religion credited to women is due to their 
comparative seclusion from the temptations 
and exposures of political life.’’ 

Now I am sure that the woman who wrote 
this is pure and good, and that the editor who 
published.it is blameless. This much I must 
say, so that when I speak of the utterance it- 
self in such terms as it demands, no one will 
think me personal. I have selected it, more- 
over, solely because my experience compels 
me to infer that it expresses the views of most 
men in this country. 

This declaration is simply the statement in 
a modified form of the second element of the 
harem idea. The Oriental says, with all the 
emphasis of forty centuries, any “morality” on 
the part of women is due to “seclusion.” A 
Christian woman, in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century, says, “the superior mo- 
rality” of women “is due to their comparative 
seclusion ;” and, what is worst of all, three 
fourths, if not nine tenths of all her brethren 
and sisters, heartily respond Amen! Yet the 
only difference between the view of the Orien- 
tal heathen and that of the American Chris- 
tian is of one degree. The root and sap of the 
thought is the same in both cases, though the 
one is a cultured and trimmed, and the other 
a rude, bluntexpression. Let me be pardoned 
for being plain in words, that I may not be 
misunderstood, for I am speaking of the most 
monstrous evil that now deforms our commau- 
nity, of the most abominable notion that now 
infests men’s minds, and in behalf of the no- 
blest and sublimest reform that has ever bless- 
ed or can ever bless mankind. The view ex- 
pressed by a truly Christian woman, publish- 
ed by a truly Christian paper, and held by the 
vast multitude of true Christians in the world, 
is in its root paganism, is anti-christian, is one 
of those fragments of the curse wrought into 
man by the fall which the life and teachings 

of Jesus Christ have not yet eliminated, is 
a libel on that nature, diviner than man’s, 
which God gave to woman. 

I am perfectly well aware of the nature of 
the statement I have made, and I would have 
avoided it if it were possible; but I am con- 
vinced, by abundant and manifold evidence, 
that there is deep seated in the heart of Amer- 
ican men the feeling that woman is chaste be- 
cause she is shut up partially, that she does 
not possess a sufficient love of virtue to pre- 
serve herself pure if thrown entirely upon her 
own responsibility, that only as man protects 
her by ‘“‘comparative seclusion” can she be 
kept pure. In short, and to use plain Saxon, 
as a class, the men of America, from the min- 





istry down, believe that if the ballot were given | 
to the women of America, society would be re- | 
duced to chaos, and the greater part of the wo- 
men would become harlots; and they believe 
this, because the poison of the second element 
in the harem idea still runs in their veins, I 
know this snake too well, I have heard him hiss 
too often, to hesitate about speaking plain- 
ly. In most of the discussions on the Woman 
Suffrage question thus far, this feeling, which 
lies at the bottom of men’s hearts, has been 
blinked. It is useless to do so longer. We 
must drive this snake out into the open day and 
let his hiss be heard and his vibrating tongue 
seen, then we can kill him, and secure our 
end, the coronation of woman. I see no way 
to accomplish this result, but for somebody to 
tell the truth; and as a man,I can bear wit- 
ness against my sex, without it being thought 
that I am indirectly relating private griev- 
ances. . , 
The virulent poison of this element in the 
harem idea, viz., that woman's chastity cannot 
be trusted to herself, is fermenting the minds 
and heartsof our men. Let me state two rep- 
resentative facts to illustrate this. Why is a 
“fallen woman” called a ‘‘frail sister”? Why 
do we speak of unchaste women as “fallen,” 
and not of unchaste men in the samme manner? 
The answer to this latter question is, because 
our modern thought and speech are moulded 
by the first element of the harem idea; aud to 
the former, because our modern thought aud 
speech are moulded by the second element of 
the harem idea. Again, ai one of the hear- 
ings on the Woman Suffrage question before 
the Constitutional Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, the following question 
(for substance) was asked: “If women vote, 
will not the marriage contract be made there- 
by, (or as a result,) to be of the same nature 
with any business partnership, seeing both 
parties are equal; and may it not, then, be dis- 
solved at the pleasure of either party?” It 
need not be supposed that this question ex- 
pressed the personal belief of the questioner ; 
but it did express the belief of a great multitude 
whom he represented. Let us analyze the 
question and see what is involved in it. 
' Asa fact; now, woman does not vote, and 
is the legal inferior of man; and man, having 
all legislative power, has made in this country 
pretty stringent marriage laws. But it is in- 
timated that should women vote, and thus be- 
come the legal equals of men, the bonds of 
matrimony would be so loosened as to be prac- 
tically annulled. ‘This connecting the loosen- 
ing of the marriage tie with woman’s voting 
is conclusive evidence, that the disturbing ac- 
tion is exfected to come from woman. But 
woman will vote to make that bond looser, 
only because she has a lower view of its sa- 
credness, and a stronger love of harlotry than 
man. Thus is it made plain that the second 
element in the harem idea, viz., that woman 
cannot be trusted with the custody of her own 
purity, was the vital germ of the question to 
which I have referred. JESSE H, JONES. 
NATICK, Mass, 
———— action 
AN EXPERIMENT.---No. 24. 
EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 
SCHOOL TEACHING. 


I could not, in the short space of one arti- 
cle, give au adequate idea of the extreme 
ignorance and narrow-mindedness of Mrs. L. 
As to the truth, she held that what she 
believed was the truth, nothing but the 
truth, and the whole truth, and that there- 
fore she was justified in the most sweeping 
denunciation and severe condemnation of any 
who differed from her in any point, however 
trifling. If 1 understand aright, God is the 
truth, as well as the way and the life. Has 
any created being found out the Almighty 
unto perfection? There are deep things, into 
which even ‘‘angels desire to look.” What 
interest can a young immortal take in exist- 
ence who is already possessed of the entire 
truth? 

Mrs. L. had such an ingenious method of 
proving that all who differed from her were 
infidels, that I must give her line of argument 
in my case. Having heard me express an 
aversion to the whipping of children, she de- 
cided at once that I was an infidel. The Bible 
says: “The rod of correction is for the back 
of fools.”’ As I did not believe in whipping, I 
did not believe the Bible. As I doubted 
Scripture, what was I but an infidel? I ex- 
plained that it could not be intended for me 
to apply the rod of correction to any one on 
the supposition of that person’s being a fool, 
since Jesus himself expressly states that if we 
even say “thou fool” we will “be in danger of 
hell-fire.’’ 

“O, but,” said Mrs. L., “you know very well 
that there are people who are fools.” 

I had a well-defined idea that there was one 
not very far off, but did not attempt to apply 
a literal rod. ' 

“T am sure,’ I remarked, “that I have often 
acted very foolishly, and that the Lord has ap- 
plied the rod of correction quite freely.” 

Still the very next day she returned to the 
subject. I was infidel. I did not believe the 
Bible. By this method, the reader will per- 
ceive, infidelity can be proved upon every one 
living. 

Of course I was astonished beyond measure 
that a woman of so much character in her 





youth should have a mind so warped and de- 
graded, and I was curious to know how she 
had lived so long and léarned so little. So I 
asked her one day how it was that she had 
never read such and such works, as Motley’s 
Histories, Ruskin, O. M. Mitchell, etc. 

“TI never had any time.” 

“But what did you do with your time ?” 

“Teaching was my business. I taught my 
classes. I never did anything else.” 

“But vacations? Did you travel ?” 

“No. Loften thought to go to Niagara or 
Mammoth Cave, yet did not. I had the 
school buildings to attend to, and applications 
to answer. I tell you, teaching was my busi- 
ness, and I gave my whole thought to the 
school. I just heard my classes, and did 
nothing else.”’ 

Making a large allowance for the bigotry of 
the stock from which she sprung, for “it is not 
given us to discern through what ancestral 
years has run the ignorance with this woman 
born,” yet is not a great share of her present 
degradation due to the treadmill system of 
school-teaching? She is a successful teacher 
—one of the kind highly approved by school- 
boards. Neither is Mrs. L. an isolated case. 
I have the acquaiutance of another principal 
of a seminary, and a number of teachers, who» 
if not as prejudiced, are equality ignorant. 
They have read, heard, and, one would im- 
agine, thought nothing outside of their text- 
books, since they finished their own school 
course, 

Without dwelling on the injustice done the 
rising generation, by placing them under the 
tutelage of those whose ideas and culture are 
a generation behind the age, let us notice the 
injury to the teachers themselves. True, a 
large proportion, say a fourth, or possibly a 
third, are progressive. A majority of these 
break down in a few years. Others become 
disgusted, and quit the profession, while here 
and there an enthusiast surmounts all obsta- 
cles, even old-fogy school boards and trustees, 
and shines as a genius. But of a great num- 
ber of our teachers it may be said, “They hear 
their classes, and do nothing else.” ‘Talk of 
hopsework as “machine-like!’ Could any- 
thing be more “machine-like” than such 
work? And is it not shocking to have one’s 
very mind converted into a mere machine for 
grinding out a certain amount of arithmetic, 
grammar or rhetoric per diem ? 

The daily session at Rutger’s extended from 
nine A. M, to two P. M., with a thirty-min- 
utes intermission at noon, and several short 
recesses. Asa pupil I felt that the school-day 
was an hour too long, and looking back upon 
those years from this distance, I feel the same. 
What, then, shall we say of the common- 
school system, which in this region requires 
from nine A, M., to five P. M., excepting an 
hour at noon for dinner? What wonder that 
teachers are like worn-out machines, that go 
through the motions, it is true, yet grind out 
no fine spices! What wonder that pupils 
“hate to go to school!” 

Surely some change for the better must be 
effected ere long. With half the usual school- 
hours, twice the number of teachers, and com- 
pulsory attendance, a higher standard of 
knowledge, health and happiness for all con- 
cerned would be attained. Nothing, therefore, 
is more desirable than that women—mothers 
of intelligence and culture—should compose 
our school-committees, O. 


Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Corston, NorTH BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 

DEAR JOURNAL :—Since my last letter, we 
have had a most amusing discussion at Miss 
Faithfull’s debating society. Mrs. C. M. King 
read a paper entitled, “The cold mutton and 
buttons theory against Women’s Rights,’’ and 
very well she read it too, with force and em- 
phasis, and with a distinctness of utterance 
that I wish all readers would attain to. Her 
appearance, too, on the platform was very im- 
pressive—I mean it gave a pleasant impres- 
sion to her auditors, for I heard people around 
me remarking upon it in favorable terms. She 
was very well dressed—in a black silk with 
white muslin pannier over it, and an Oriental 
looking blue cashmere loose jacket. 

Her theories on the mutton and buttons ar- 
gument against Women’s Rights were not ex- 
actly palatable to either friends or foes, and 
there was a brisk and amusing discussion 
thereupon. She seemed to iufer that the op- 
position was right in the sense that house- 
keeping affairs would suffer if women became 
what she and others wish them to be, and 
therefore she argued that a division of labor 
was necessary, and that servants would be- 
come better qualified if the mistress did not 
interfere in household concerns. She de- 
nounced the selfishness of men in wanting 
their wives to be household slaves, and in de- 
fining what the work is that God bas given 
them (the women) to do. Mrs. King argued 
her case well, and the paper was cleverly writ- 
ten, and was characterized in the Daily News 
as being a ‘‘smart” paper. Of course the op- 
position took up her arguments in defense of 
their own, which was to be expected, and her 














discussion, do not consider learning, &c., in- 
compatible with due attention to home duties. 
On the contrary, we think that women who 
have general intelligence attend best to what 
duties come in their way, and it is the frivo- 
lous and idle who neglect these things. But 
of course Mrs, King is welcome to her view 
of the subject, and must be allowed due liber- 
ty to behold it in that light, and we were all 
thankful to her for a clever essay, which gave 
ample room for a good debate. One speaker in- 
sisted upon the idea that much learning would 
promote the disease of “water on the brain” 
to an alarming extent amongst women, which 
I thought a poor sort of argument—so poor 
that I straightly rose and told him so, and 
said that if it did so to women it would most 
probably do the same to men, seeing they are 
also human beings. Miss Faithfull, as usual, 
spoke well, and also insisted upon the fact 
that women could combine learning and house- 
keeping if required. One man who opposed 
“Women’s Rights” of course got very hot upon 
it, and rude in his remarks, It is a pity that 
the opposition does this so often, as it weak- 
ens their cause, Our side is always so cool 
and collected and polite! 

I must tell you that on all sides I hear great 
praise of your admirable journal, and I am 
proud that you allow me to be a correspondent 
thereof. Ithink there must be some irregular- 
ity in the postal affairs between England and 
America, for it does not come to hand as 
regularly as I could wish. I hear there isa talk 
about putting letter-postage between us at the 
rate of one penny, as it is locally in England. 
That will be a boon to many, I dare say, and a 
sign that we are willing to accommodate each 
other. 

Our school board ladies are gaining great 
praise for the practical views they take on the 
various subjects brought before the board at 
the several meetings that have been held. 
Tt will be seen more and more that a due com- 
bination of the talents of men and women is 
required to rule the world well. Our failures 
hitherto are teaching us this, for, although 
men have governed in much, the government 
is not so very perfect after all! 

Easter festivities are prevailing in Bath this 
week to make up for the dullness of Lent! I 
don’t join in the former, but I hear that in 
fashionable circles Passion week is usually em- 
ployed either in making, or thinking of, the 
dresses for Easter week. That would indeed 
be penance to me if I indulged in it! 

Yours truly, ALice B, LEGEYT. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


It costs the United States government $9,- 
388 a month to occupy Alaska. 


The first American rail was rolled some 
thirty years since, Last year more than 600,- 
C00 tons were made, 


A philanthropic temperance man of New 
Jersey offers in the Scientific American a 
prize of $5000 for a plan to suppress the sale of 
intoxicating liquors aud tobacco in that State. 


A gigantic Japanese crab has been placed in 
the British Museum. The claws are six feet 
in length. The triangular body is compara- 
tively small. ° 


A Western writer gives it as his belief that if 
as much attention were paid to improving corn 
as is given to grapes, a hundred million bushels 
migh: be added to the annual crop. 


The farmers of the United States annually 
expend $20,000,000 in reaping and mowing-ma- 
chines. The annual production is now esti- 
mated at 125,000 machines. 


The packing trade of Baltimore is enormous, 
The canning of oysters, fruit and vegetables 
gives annual employment to about 20,000 
hands; 40,000,000 cans are packed, and the 
amount realized annually is put down at $10,- 

,000. 

Nearly one-half the internal revenue of the 
United States is drawn from whiskey and tu- 
bacco. ‘The total revenue for the year ending 
June 30, 1870, was $183,634,832.86. Of this 
amount, $61,798,082.88 were from whiskey, aud 
$31,318,535.63 trom tobacco. 


Newark is the workshop of the New York 
jewellers. ‘The capital employed is some ten 
million dollars. Materials to the value of $100,- 
000 are iv hand tor weeks, going through the 
process of manufacture, while the stock of fin- 
ished goods waiting sale is larger still. 


The huge upper jawbone and part of the 
head of ny deb found near Chillicothe, 
Ohio, last summer, have been taken to Colum- 
bus, and the State is invited to buy them. 
They are said to be remnants of the largest 
animal of the mastodon kind yet discovered. 


The latest story about Kossuth is that he is 
solacing his sickness and broken constitution 
by translating Shakspeare into Hungarian. 
His physicians have ordered him to rest, but 
he says he could not live six weeks unless he 
kept at work, which he regards as a necessity 
of his nature. 


Marblehead, Mass., has within its limits an 
old fort, built about 1670 by the early settlers 
to protect them from the Indians. It is situ- 
ated about a mile from the thickly settled part 
of the town, and by a recent vote of the tax- 
payers is to be preserved as the only relic of 
the kind in New England. 


The idea of inserting a memorial window 
for Alice Cary in the Church of the Strangers 
has been abandoned, for the reason, it seems, 
that she belonged to no special denomination, 
and was a member of no church. Dr. Deems 
says that the amounts already subscribed will 
go toward erecting a suitable monument over 
her grave. 


“The oldest newspaper man in the world” 
is what Lewis Dexat, who died in London, re- 














own side somewhat disagreed with her, be- 
cause the members thereof, who took up the 


cently, is called. He was born in 1773, and 
was a paragraphist at sixteen. Sixty-five 


years ago he edited the Morning Chronicle, of 
London, and afterwards conducted the Observ- 
er, a Sunday paper, for fifty years. 


Bismarck has written to the Chamber of 
Commerce of Strasburg that Germany will 
compensate the inhabitants of Alsace and Lor- 
raine at the same rate that was accorded to the 
inhabitants of those provinces when they were 
annexed, under similar circumstances, to 
France. 


The widow of John Brown lives in Hum- 
boldt County, Cal., with her son Salmon, and 
her daughters, Sarah and Ellen. Anne, who 
was with her father at Harper’s Ferry, is mar- 
ried, in California. The two sons, John and 
Jason, live in Ohio, Owen in Pennsylvania, 
-_ Ruth remains at the old place in North 


The champion old eagle has been found in 
Austria. When killed he had around his neck 
a steel collar on which was graven the date 
1646, with a half-effaced armorial bearing. 
The figures would make the bird at least 225 
yearsold. The mortal remains of the ancient 
screamer have been sent to the museum at 
Agram. 


Eleven Japanese merchants have arrived at 
San Francisco with 130,000 cards of silk worms’ 
eggs, costing in Japan $675,000. They were 
contracted for by a French house, but the or- 
der was canceled in consequence of the war. 
Japanese merchants then chartered the “Gua- 
= es shipped the entire lot for San Fran - 


The association organized in California last 
year to make a practical experiment in grow- 
ing tea has met with encouraging success, 
About fifteen per cent. only of the plants im- 
ange from Japan survived the voyage, but a 
arge quantity of tea-seed imported germinated 
readily, and the young plants are thrifty and 
promising. 


The city of Alexandria, Egypt, has an event- 
ful history. It is said to have been built by 
Alexander in seventeen days, and was six 
muiles round its walls in 832 B. C.; it was tak- 
en by Cesar, 47 B. C.; by Octavius Cesar, 30 
B.C.; by Diocletian, 296; by the Persians, 615; 
by the Saracens, 640. Since by Napoleon 
and the Turks, and lastly by Lesseps’ canal, 


There is in the possession of Mr. Charles K. 
Lard, of Fairmount, Indiana, a German Bible, 
Luther’s translation, printed with wooden 
type, in the year 1534, and is consequently 337 
yearsold. Itis an heirloom in the family, from 
the fatherland. The family tradition is that it 
was several times buried during the persecu- 
tions of Germany. This is one of the oldest 
books in the United States, and is valued very 
highly by its possessor. 


The laurel wreath given to Emperor Wil- 
liam, on his return to Rhineland, consists of 
sixty leaves, many of them inscribed with the 
names of places rendered memorable in the 
war. Twenty carats fine, and weighing three 
pounds and four ounces, it is a costly trinket. 
The band by which the leaves are tied togeth- 
er is of . On the knot are engraved 
the words: “To her heroic Kingand Emperor, 
Grateful Rhineland, 1870-71.” 


Sandal-wood was formerly obtained by the 
East India Company in large quantities from 
the Feejee Islands, As many as seven large 
Indiamen have been known to be lying at an- 
chor in one of the bays at once, waiting for 
cargoes of the precious wood. The trees 
have been felled with such reckless improvi- 
dence, that on the shores of this same bay a 
solitary sapling, planted by a missionary, is 
now only living sandal-tree for many miles 
around. 








Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT 8T., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 

BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Prepriecter. 
Mar.6. . tf 








E, G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
. CONVEYANCEKs, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Keal Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of ali kinds 
of Instrumente relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
—_ G. STEVENS, Mary E. STEvEns. 
an. 21. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman Suffrage Associage 
tion. 








No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Qught Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

JOHN HOOKER—‘“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 

Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

0G Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “ThE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN.” 25 cents, or 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


No. 6. 


No. 7. 





80 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 
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MASS MEETING 


— OF THE — 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA'N. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE Asso- 
CIATION will hold a mass meeting in STEIN- 
way HALt, in the city of New York, on 
Wednesday, May 10th, morning, afternoon 
and evening. 

Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Edward Eggleston, 
Lucy Stone, Rev. Robert Collyer, Moses Coit 
Tyler, Phebe A. Hanaford, Henry B. Black- 
well, Elizabeth K. Churchill, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Grace Greenwood, and others, will ad- 
dress the Convention. Additional names of 
speakers will be announced hereafter. 

HANNAH M. T. CuTLER, Pres. 

Lucy SroneE, Chair. Ex. Com. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 
Under the Auspices of the National Woman Suf- 
om Educational Committee, Washington, 
D.C 


The question of the he Constitutional right of 
woman to citizenship and suffrage having be- 
come in its political and legal relations a ques- 
tion of great and immediate importance, a 
Convention for its discussion will be held in 
the city of New York on the 11th and 12th 
days of May next, at Apollo Hall, corner of 
Broadway and 28th streets. Distinguished 
and able speakers, both men and women, will 
take part in the discussion. There is at the 
present time a demand in both political parties 
for new and vital issues, affording, therefore, a 
special opportunity for this question to assert 
its claims as a political one upon the attention 
of the whole country. Every man and wo- 
man who believes in a truly republican form 
of government is urgently invited to attend 
the Convention. 

In behalf of the Committee, 

ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER, 








President. 
Friendly papers please copy. 
FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE REFORM 
LEAGUE. 


The First Annual Meeting of Toe Rerorm 
LEAGUE will be held in Steinway Hall, New 
York, on Tuesday, May 9th, at 10 1-2 o’clock, 
A. M. 

Prominent among the topics for considera- 
tion in addresses and resolutions will be the 
Condition of Affairs at the South, and the Sap- 
to Domingo Annexation Scheme, 

The Annual Report will be presented, embrac- 
ing the subjects of Caste; Temperance; the 
Rights of Women; Labor; Indian Civiliza- 
tion; the Public Domain; Education and 
Peace. 

‘Among the speakers expected to address the 
meeting are Wendell Phillips, Julia Ward 
Howe, Robert Purvis, Rev. John T. Sargent, 
Hon. Robert DeLarge, M. C., South Carolina, 
‘Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, Col. R. J. Hin 
ton, Rev. J. Sella Martin, Mary F. Davis, Mr. 
William J. Linten, Cora L. V. Tappan, Rev. 
Charles W. Denison, Hon. George W. Julian, 
Rev. William F. Butler, Giles B. Stebbins, 
Aaron M. Powell, and others. 

Frederick Douglass and Rev. Samuel J. May 
will probably also address the meeting. 

Single tickets 50 cents; three tickets $1.00; 
to be obtained at the hall; McFarland’s, Broad- 
way and Fifth avenue; and at the office of the 
National Standard, No. 39 Nassau street. 





PEACE MEETING. 


THE FRIENDS OF PEACE are invited to at- 
t2nd the Fifth Anniversary of the UNIVERSAL 
PeAcE UNION, at Cooper Institute (Room 
No, 24) on Wednesday, May 10, 1871, at 10 A. 
M., 2 1-2 P. M., and 8. P. M. 





NEW ENGLAND W WOMAN'S CLUB. 


On Monday, May “bth, Dr. Bowditeh will 
speak on “Tenemenflouses in England and 
Elsewhere.” Hour 4.30 P. M. Club tea at 
7P.M. 


* WOMAN'S PEACE CONFERENCE. 


A Conference of the Woman’s Peace Socie- 
ty, inaugurated by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in 
December last, will be held, commencing at 
3 o’clock,on Thursday afternoon, May 11th, 
at the house of Miss Mary Gage, No. 26 West 
16th St., New York. A general attendance is 
solicited, as Mrs. Howe will be able on that 
occasion to present some interesting foreign 
correspondence on the subject of A World’s 
Peace Congress of Women, and valuable sug- 








gestions will b be aoe by Seaton and hte it was Que nat before we got over. 


The 


| ful men and women, concerning the best | boat ran aground on a sand-bar, rocking till 
| means of staying the scourge of war, and of | everybody was sea-sick, Then the forward 


| introducing an International Code of Peace. 
' 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


DubpvgveE, lowa, April 26, 1871. 

| THE SUPREME COURT OF KANSAS. 

There is a very general impression prevalent, 
that the women of Kansas have the right to 
yote on all school matters, and on the licens- 
ing of the liquor traffic. The women of the 
State have believed themselves thus privileged, 
and in some localities, I am told, have voted 
when these matters were up for decision. A 
recent decision of the Supreme Court, howev- 
er, has settled the matter negatively. A lady 
whose vote was refused at an election that re- 
lated to schools institutedja suit against the 
School Board, which found its way to the Su- 
preme Court, where it was decided that in 
Kansas, voting is the exclusive prerogative of 
male citizens. The clause in the State Con- 
stitution which women—and men too—con-. 
strued as giving them the right to vote on 
schoo! questions is in substance, this: “In all 
matters relating to the formation and regula- 
tion of schools, the Leyislature shall make no 
discrimination between men and women.” I 
asked one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court how he construed this clause. By the 
way, he confessed himself a “hopeless old fogy 
on the woman question,” and seemed to take 
great pride in his position. He declares that 
the only object of the clause was to prevent the 
Legislature from incorporating educational 
institutions, colleges, universities, etc., that 
should refuse admission to applicants because 


of sex. 
By an act of the Legis!ature, it is expressly 


provided that license to sell intoxicating 
liquors shail never be granted, except on the 
petition of three-fourths of the adult popula- 
tion—both men and women—of the town 
where the license is desired. Except in cities, 
where the city government shall make pro- 
vision for ascertaining the will of the people 
in some other way. But if city governments 
decide to ascertain the will of the people on 
the question of license by voting, in the usual 
way—as they are very certain to do—the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court comes in to pre- 
vent the women from expressing their wish 
at all—for, says the Supreme Court, women 
shall not vote. And this is exactly the condi- 
tion of things in some of the cities of Kansas 
to-day. While the Legislature has provided 
that women shall vote on the question of 
license—for a woman’s name to a petition 
after the method of the legislative enactment 
is as much a vote as her ballot would be—the 
Supreme Court declares that she shall not. Is 
it strange that all over the State women are 
indignant, and stung with the injustice thus 
meted out to them? If there were some 
half-dozen women in the State able to give 
their time and labor to the Woman Suffrage 
cause, women of ability, prudence, wisdom 
and moral excellence, they would soon carry 
the Woman Suffrage refurm in Kansas, for 
the sentiment in its favor is very general, and 
the decision of the Supreme Court is very un- 
popular. Woman Suffrage came up in the 
Kansas Legislature this winter. There was 
no outside influence brought to bear upon 
that body, and the discussion was a brief one 
among themselves. Yet, when it came to a 
vote, it was rejected by only a small majority. 
The Kansas Legislature can only remain in 
session fifty days, unless the Governor de- 
mands their continuance a longer time. Had 
their session been longer, the Woman Suffrage 
question would have received more attention. 
CROSSING THE MISSOURI. 

I almost resolved, on my way back from Om- 
aha, never again to cross the Missouri by ferry 
boat. A bridge is being built at Omaha, and 
meanwhile, there are no proper accommnda- 
tions for such of the unfortunate traveling 
public as are doomed to cross this dreadful 
river. The boats are of the shabbiest, and look 
utterly unsafe. The crews are the roughest 
and rudest of river men, drinking, swearing, 
and smoking, as if perfection in these manly 
accomplishments were the end of their being. 
The charges are extortionate, and you are 
asked to pay now a quarter and now half a 
dollar, the reason why being hardly vouchsafed 
you, and without receiving any proper equiva- 
lent for your money. And then the river! 
No description can do it justice. I am con- 
scious of the same feeling of loathing towards 
this unsightly, sprawling, useless, worthless, 
reckless river, that can be kept nowhere, that 
is only a waste of water, a nuisance wher- 
ever it carries its liquid mud, that I have to 
an unkempt, frowsy, unclean, sprawling, vul- 
gar, good-for-nothing woman, who is uncome- 
ly, valueless, and a waste of womanhood. 
Both are equally revolting. It had blown 
“great guns” steadily for two weeks, but on 
the day that I rode from St. Joseph to Omaha 
the wind outblew itself. All out-doors seemed 
to be careering “on the wings of mighty winds.” 
Chimneys, roofs, branches of trees, signs, awn- 
ings, and terra firmaitself, in blinding clouds of 
dust, were whirling through the air, and ca- 
vorting about ourheads. The elemental com- 
motion increased all the way up the Council 
Bluffs R. R. No boat had dared cross the riv- 


| 





er when we arrived on its crumbling banks, and 


| part took fire; there was a panic,—swearing,— 
| yelling, — rushing, — stamping, — fainting, — 
weeping. But for the boatmen there would 
| have been no fright. Their insane behavior 
| was sufficient to drive away the senses of peo- 
| ple of nerve, let alone those who were nerve- 
less. It was an awful night for a lecture, 
You could almost lean back against the wind, 
as if it were a wall, and the streets were de- 
serted of carriages and pedestrians. Never- 
the less, there was a very respectable audience, 
who should have been repaid for their bravery 
in coming out on such a night by something 
better than what the dinnerless, supperless | 
weary and head-aching lecturer was able to 
give them. I recrossed the horrible river the 
next morning before daylight, and went on to 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Lizzie Boynton Harbert was my hosi, the 
gifted and earnest girl who lectured and wrote 
in favor of Woman Suffrage in Indiana before 
her marriage. Now she is housekeeping in a 
cosy ccttage, to all the details of which she 
gives personal attention. Some of the Wes- 
tern papers, who have blazoned abroad the do- 
mestic excellencies of Mrs. Harbert—and she 
is a capital housekeeper—have volunteered the 
information that she has “gone back on Wo- 
man Suffrage, and has all the rights she wants.” 
No one who has ever known her would be- 
lieve such a statement. In truth, she is more 
interested than ever. For her excellent hus- 
band, a very promising young lawyer, is an en- 
thusiast for Woman Suffrage, and increases his 
wife’s courage and ability by his strength and 
knowledge, so that her lectures, as a married 
woman, are superior to those of an earlier day. 
There is a Woman Suffrage Association in Des 
Moines, which is earnest and zealous, keeping 
up meetings, and seeking to manufacture pub- 
lic sentiment. Here alsoI met for the first 
time, Mrs. Annie M. Savery, a lady of talent, 
education, and culture, enlarged by travel at 
home and abroad, a woman of wealth, influ- 
ence and position, all of which she has conse- 
crated to the cause of woman. Sheis a power 
throughout the State, and will never cease her 
efforts till women are enfranchised. I hope 
she may come to Boston to attend the anni- 
versary meeting of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association the last week of May. 
My next point was 

GRINNELL, 

a location of Iowa College, the first college 
in Iowa that opened its doors to women. I 
had some conversation with President Magoun, 
at the head of the institution, who is enthusi- 
astic in favor of the coéducation of the sexes, 
He is also quoted as a believer in Woman Suf- 
frage. There is not an exclusively male or fe- 
male school, college or university in Iowa. 
Everywhere buoys and girls and men and wo- 
men are being educated together, and with 
most satisfactory results. The record of Iowa 
College was most honorable during the war. 
Every man in the college able to bear arms, 
and many of the professors, went into the ser- 
vice, and. those who were exempts, from phys- 
ical disability, went into the hospital service. 
Not a man graduated from the college during 
the war. 

Grinnell was settled some sixteen years ago. 
It bears the name of its founder, Hon. Mr. 
Grinnell, who laid out the town, and to whom 
it is largely indebted for its material prosperi- 
ty. Not a drop of liquor has been sold in Grin- 
nell during the sixteen years of its existence. 
Mr. Grinnell has put between $60,000 and $70,- 
000 into Iowa College, with this proviso, that 
it should never make discrimination between 
the sexes. He believes in Woman Suffrage, 
and advocates it. I met Miss Edna Snell in 
this town, well known in that part of the 
State for her ability. She delivered, by invi- 
tation, the oration at a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion last year, which is still talked about. It 
is her desire to come to Boston for a year or 
two of study, with special reference to the 
ministry—a profession to which she is well 
adapted. She is already far advanced in the 
requisite studies. She is a most winning and 
interesting young lady, and will succeed in the 
ministry if she car1ies out her present pur- 


pose. 
IOWA CITY 


is the location of the State University, which 
opened its doors to women ten years before 
the Michigan State University at Ann Arbor. 
There are between four and five hundred stu- 
dents in the University. In the medical de- 
partment are seven women studying for the 
practice of medicine. The law department 
was opened only last year, and as yet there are 
no women in the law school. There are wo- 
men among the Faculty of the University. 
some of whom’ I was fortunate enough to 
meet, during my visit to the institution. Hon. 
Mr. Grinnell occompanied me through the 
buildings and over the grounds of Iowa Col- 
lege at Grinnell, and Rev. Miss Chapin of Iowa 
City showed me through the spacious build- 
ings of the State University. The libraries, mu- 
seums and cabinets of each are remarkable, 
considering their youth. I did not meet a teach- 
er in Iowa whu is not an ardent advocate of the 
coéducation of the sexes, aud all tell the same 
story—the union of the sexes in the halls of 
learning renders government easy, and the 





“hazing” and rowdyism of Eastern masculine 


eden are sutuewe here. 
persistent inquiry, I did not hear of a single 
instance of demoralization, impropriety or 
crime resulting from the commingling of young 
men and women in the balls of colleges and 
higher schools, Of course, their boarding- 
houses are not the same, except where they 
happen to board in private families. 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin is the pastor of | 
the Universalist society in this city. She has 
been in the ministry twelve years this very | 
month, and has literally won her way into 
the profession, for the most desperate opposi- 
tion has yielded before her gentle and woman- 
ly persistence. She is a housekeeper, and her 
pleasant and comfortable home is the resort of 
the parish quite as much as ifshe were a man 
minister. She not only keeps house, and 
takes charge of a large parish, with the Sun- 
day school, weekly religious and social meet- 
ings, and other church belongings, but she is 
building a large church edifice, which will be 
costly and elegant, is one of the trustees of a 
State denominational school, now being built 
up, and is aiding two or three other feeble socie- 
ties in the State in their struggle to live. Then 
she is active in the Woman Suffrage work of 
the State, lecturing and attending meetings. 
Just now, she is over-working, and will be 
compelled to take some two or three months’ 
rest this summer. 

Hon John P. Irish resides in Iowa City, 

and is the editor of a paper here. Mr. Irish 
introduced, and carried triumphantly through 
the last Iowa Legislature, the bill to amend 
the Constitution so that women may vote. It 
is often asserted that this measure was com- 
menced by Mr. Irish in joke, but this is not 
true. He is of Quaker ancestry, has always 
believed in Woman Suffrage, the well-known 
action of his past life has been in that direc- 
tion, and he undertook this measure honestly. 
Watching his opportunity all through the ses- 
sion, he brought it forward at a time when 
there was an intense excitement concerning 
an appropriation for the building of a State 
House. Just at the right moment, when the 
attention of the whole State was fastened on 
the Legislature, when its leading political men 
of both parties were in attendance, and when 
those who were opposed to it, per se, consent- 
ed to its introduction because the discussion 
would retard the passage of the appropriation 
for the proposed new capitol, he threw the 
constitutional amendment into the arena, 
which, ratified, will enfranchise woman. 
Immediately the discussion began; it grew 
in interest and excitement; the capitol appro- 
priation was forgotten; and when it was put 
to vote, the amendment was approved by a 
handsome majority. It has now to be ratified 
by a second Legislature, and then the third 
year, it will be submitted to the “people”— 
that is, to the male citizens, for women are 
not ‘‘people” in the parlance of law. Mr. 
Irish is confident that the amendment will 
receive the endorsement of the next Legisla- 
ture, and after that comes the tug of war. 
Mr. Irish is chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee—a noble man, df unusual intelli- 
gence, far-seeing, very executive, and respect- 
ed even by his political opponents. I congrat- 
ulated myself that my three days’ visit with my 
friend, Miss Chapin, gave me the opportunity 
for prolonged conversation with him,on many 
questions in which we have a common inter- 
est, and concerning which his knowledge was 
superior to mine. 
It seems tome almost certain that the Wo- 
man Suffrage reform will be carried first in 
Iowa. I have thought so for alongtime. The 
women of Iowa, as a whole, are superior to the 
women of any other State, taken collectively. 
They are more self-poised, more self-reliant, 
and in consequence of the liberal interpreta- 
tion of the State laws, the universal coéduca- 
tion of the sexes, and the generous encourage- 
ment accorded by men, in every department of 
effort whither women have ventured, their as- 
pirations are higher, they hold superior posi- 
tions, and their work is better done, and better 
paid. 





DUBUQUE. 

Accompanied by Miss Chapin, I hada charm- 
ing carriage ride of thirty miles over the green 
prairies to Cedar Rapids, the road, part of the 
way, being as smooth and level as a house 
floor. Thence I came to Dubuque, where I 
met old friends, who have received me with 
the generous hospitality characteristic of the 
West. It is court week, and Dubuque is full 
of lawyers, judges, clients and wide-awake 
men. This was the reason why the Dubuque 
ladies had decided that I must deliver ‘here a 
Woman Suffrage lecture, before hastening 
homeward. There was a large audience, 
among whom were sprinkled the judges and 
legal men, whom the ladies wished to reach. 
I am urged to protract my visit in Iowa, invi- 
tations here and there pour in upon me, but 
my face is set Boston-ward, and if there isa 
“lightning express,” that shall carry me East- 
ward. 

House-cleaning and spring sewing beckon 
me homeward; and while I whistle down the 
brakes on the Lecture Bureau, I am anxious 
to fill a series of short engagements with certain 
painters, paper-hangers, carpet-beaters and 
house-cleaners, who are more coquettish, and 
harder to win than agirl of eighteen, during her 
first year of belle-ship. Ah, how different an af- 
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fair this public work would be, if, at the close 
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of it, there were no Some to throw wide open 
its doors of welcome! M. A. L. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 


A. J. Riddle, counsel for the women in Wash- 
ington whose ballots were refused in the elec- 
tion recently, is preparing a case to test the 
question of the constitutionality of this refusal 
before the courts. 





The Xenia (Ohio) Torchlight states that 
some twenty ladies attempted to vote at Yel- 
low Springs poll, but the judges of election 
declined to receive their ballots, The judges 
are to be prosecuted by the ladies, who are 
represented as belonging to the first circles, 


A bill has been introduced in the Ohio Leg- 
islature, providing that the earnings of con- 
victs in the State Prison, beyond the cost of 
their keeping, shall be given to the support of 
their families. This mode of dealing with 
convicts has for a long time been advocated by 
many prison reformers. P 


Fisk University, colored,at Nashville, Tenn., 
has now in attendance three hundred and fifty 
pupils, male and female. Sixteen of these are 
studying the Greek language, and about forty 
the Latin. Nine classes are engaged in alge- 
bra and instrumental music. The first class 
of freshmen will be in readiness by the coming 
autumn. 


Mrs. Lucinda Stone of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
who, four years ago, took a party of ladies 
through the effete despotisms of Europe and the 
Orient, is going to repeat the experiment this 
season. She takes twelve young ladies now 
under her escort, her son to accompany the 
party as the business manager. Bon voyage, 
mesdames ! 


Archbishop Manning is out against extrava- 
gance in female attire. He says: “Men have 
improved since the last century in this re- 
spect, but the attire of women has become 
more costly, ostentatious and singular, even to 
strangeness, and thus money is wasteg which 
should clothe the naked, feed the poor, or ed- 
ucate children.” 


The beautiful poetical article on our second 
page, entitled “A Perfect Wife,” was written 
by Mrs. Charlotte A. Wilbour, for the “Brook- 
lyn Woman’s Club”—an association composed 
of the most cultivated and refined women of 
literature. The knowledge of this fact will in 
no wise detract from the pleasure with which 
our readers will receive it. 


There is more trouble between the male and 
female attendants at the surgical clinics in 
Philadelphia. The women students at one 
college were requested to keep away on Satur- 
day by the surgeon in charge, because their 
presence, he declared, “shocks the native mod- 
esty of the male students, and particularly of 
the patients and the surgeon and his assist- 
ants,’’ 


Mrs. Ada Woods Lucas, of Iowa City, is busy 
at work procuring subscribers for the Jour- 
NAL. In a late letter she says:— 
“Through this house or over it,’’ said Lord 
Brougham in the English Senate, “this Reform 
Bill must pass.” So we say, through each 
cabinet and hall of legislation our bill will 
pass; then, like Milton’s angels, we will be fur- 
nished with mightier energies wherewith to 
gladden the face of the sorrowing world; then 
we will have reached the elevation of re- 
deemed humanity ; legislation then may be in 
sympathy with our moral natures. 

President Angell of the State University has 
lately contributed a long article to the Boston 
Congregationalist, ix which he takes moderate 
but decided ground in favor of the coéducation 
of men and women in our colleges and univer- 
sities. Rev. Mr. Brigham says that thus far 
not a woman applicant has failed to pass the 
preliminary examination for admission to the 
Michigan State University, and the lady grad- 
uates in the several departments have taken 
high rank as scholars. 


Mr. Frank Millett, one of our young artists, 
is about departing for Europe “to pursue his 
studies. His position as art critic of the Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette now devolves upon Mr, 
Earl Marble, whose contributions to the Folio, 
Transcript and other journals have attracted 
so much attention. Our readers will find a 
brief article from the pen of Mr. Marble in 
another column, “Woman in Art.’’? We invite 
its perusal, for we have the promise of farther 
suggestions from his pen, on this and kindred 
subjects, 


The Herald of Health replies to the sugges- 
tion that women physicians cannot succeed, 
because the women themselves will prefer 
men doctors, by suggesting that, under the 
same law of nature, men will prefer women 
doctors, and so give them a chance fur suc- 
cess. This on both sides is not from any im- 
pure reasons, but because God has made it so. 
Men like the tenderness and delicacy and 
sweetness which good women bring to the bed- 
side, as much as women like the strength and 
power which men bring there. 


The National Academy of Design, in New 
York, opens its forty-sixth annual exhibition 
with four hundred pictures. More pictures 
by women are displayed than in any former 
year. They are not yet, however, admitted as 
members of the academy, although two or 
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three are gingerly recognized as “Associates.” 
The Boston Art Club, it seems, is not alone in 
its glory in this regard; and we are edified by 
an entirely new reason for the action in both 
cases—that it is not on account of profession- 
al merit, but because it would interfere with 
the privilege of free smoking which the club 
now enjoys. 


Womeu are carrying their point, so far, at 
least, as to secure a great many positions and 
privileges they never have enjoyed before, and 
gradually the public is getting used and rec- 
onciled to it. It came some time ago to 
look upon female public speakers as an estab- 
lished institution of the day. They have 
ceased to be a thing per se remarkable. Now 
it looks as though we must also become recon- 
ciled to woman preachers. The late Abel 
Minard has left $100,000 to the Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary, in New Jersey, with which to 
establish a professorship for the specific pur- 
pose of giving ladies a theological education, 
This is well. If women preach they should 
certainly be prepared for the work by a thor- 
ough theological training. 


The Hon. Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, 
is showing himself possessed of a far-reaching 
and considerate philanthropy by petitioning 
the Legislature of his State to so regulate the 
railroads centering in Boston, as that these 
roads shall be required to run cheap trains for 
the purpose of accommodating the poorer class, 
who would be disposed to get homes in the 
country if they had cheap means of traveling 
back and forth. In his petition he states that 
two of the roads out of London carry ypassen- 
gers each way, a distance of ten miles into the 
country, for twocentsaday. In forcible words 
he says: “If you wish to see the laboring pop- 
ulation healthy, sober, self-supporting, honest, 
chaste, religious, you must provide them with 
homes where health is not an exception, where 
decency is not an impossibility, where squalor 
and discomfort do not necessarily drive the 


husband and father to the rum-shop.” 


We were in Nebraska on the evening when 
the Christian Register celebrated its semi-cen- 
tennial birthday. Had we been home we 
should have been tempted to accept the invi- 
tation to juin in the festivities. The printing- 
Offices of the Register and WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
are opposite each other, in the ‘‘forty-’leventh” 
story of a building tremulous with the thunder 
of steam-worked presses in the basement, 
whose noise “ascendeth forever and ever.” 
We spend no little time in the hot and vibrant 
atmosphere of our own printing-office, for 
here no talking is allowed among the dozen 
chatterboxes at work fingering the types, and 
the foreman, like a very Cerberus—only he 
has but one head—stands guard at the door, 
and allows no admission. We know, there- 
fore, how well-deserved are the words of praise 
which Rev. Mr. Mumford, one of the editors 
of the Register, bestows on the printers of 
that paper, who are all young ladies, in the 
truest sense of the word. Miss Shaw, the 
forewoman, employs only girls, and no paper 
on our exchange list is handsomer or more 
tasteful in its appearance, or more free from 
typographical errors. Those who sometimes 
“hook’’ the Register from our desk before we 
have read it, and who get into hot water by 
the theft, can testify to our appreciation of the 
Register as wu live paper. There is not one 
more interesting published in this city. 








ARE WOMEN REPRESENTED? 


Four months ago, Governor Claflin, in his 
message, called the attention of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts to the injustice of the exist- 
ing jaws which concern married women and 
widows. He reminded these gentlemen, who 
elaim to be the women’s representatives, that 
a wile is deprived of the free control of the 
property that was her own befure her mar- 
riage, and is denied an equal right to the prop” 
erty accumulated during the marriage part- 
nership; that a married mother has no legal 
right to ber baby; and that a widow does not 
inherit on equal terms with the widower. 

We thanked Governor Claflin for this act of 
mauly statesmanship. But we predicted thay 
the Legislature would neither recognize Wo- 
ma::’s Rights nor remedy woiman’s wrongs, 
simply because they are not, in any true sense, 
woman’s representatives. What is the re- 
sult? 

Uur petitions have been disregarded; our 
arguments ridiculed, our claims evaded. Noth- 
ing has been dune to mitigate the outrages 
daily perpetrated upon the women of Massa- 
chusetts under the forms of law. The wife is 
still legally her husband’s servant, not his 
partner. Tue moter is still her baby’s nurse, 
not his guardian. The widvuw is still an in- 
culmbrance vn the estate, not its owner! 

If any other class had been thus oporessed, 
how different would have been the event. If 
Irishmen had been despviled of their property, 
how Messrs. Tarbox and Adams wouid have 
made the State ring with their Democratic pro- 
test. If black men had been deprived of 
their children, with what indignant rhetoric 
would Messrs. Jewell and Train have aroused 
the Legislature. But the sufferers are only wo- 
Mew, and so these gentlemen are mute. Alas! 
—nhot even mute. They uphold the injustice 
and vindicate the villainy. 


Why is this difference? Because the Irish- 
man and the negro man are the political su- 
periorsof women. Because the Legislature of 
Massachusetts is elected by the votes of men 
alone. “The ox knoweth his owner and the 
ass his master’s crib.’ These men feel safe in 
disregarding the interests of women because 
women are denied the rights of citizens. 

Let this cruel neglect of the Massachusetts 
Legislature open the eyes of Massachitsetts wo- 
men. Henceforth waste no time in asking 
for changes in the laws. These changes are 
only modifications of a system -essentially 
false and foolish. Women will never be rep- 
resented till they are able to choose their rep- 
resentatives. Let us demand the right which 
underlies all others and will bring all needed 
reformation in its train—THe Riaurt or Sur- 
FRAGE FOR WOMAN. H, B.B. 





DEATH OF HON. SHARON TYNDALE, OF 
ILLINOIS. 


We were greatly shocked to read among the 
telegrams of last Monday, the announcement 
of the murder of Hon, Sharon Tyndale, late 
Secretary of State of Illinois. He left home 
in Springfield shortly before one o’clock on 
the morning of April 29th, for the St. Louis 
station, intending to visit that city. When 
found he was dead, having been shot in the 
head. His watch and chain were not taken, 
although he was robbed of about fifty dollars. 
No clew has been obtained to the murderer, 
and no reason can be assigned for the deed. 
Great excitement prevails over the event. A 
large reward has been offered for the detection 
and arrest of the murderer. 

Our acquaintance with Mr. Tyndale extends 
back a dozen years or more. Of Quaker an- 
cestry, he was broad and liberal in spirit, en- 
tering into the humane work of the Sanitary 
Commission during the war, and after that 
into the reform that seeks the disenthralling 
of American womanhood. We have been 
greatly indebted to him for advice, assistance 
and inspiration. We met him last in this 
city, making his way to the office of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, just as we were leaving 
it. He has sons resident in Boston, and a 


will be irreparable. We can conceive of no 
motive for his murder save robbery; for Mr. 
Tyndale was a man of mild and gentle spirit, 
universally respected and beloved. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Died, suddenly, at Valley Falls, R. I., April 
23d, Edward Gould Chace, youngest son of 
Samuel and Elizabeth B. Chace, aged 22 years. 

Our friend, Elizabeth Chace, the true friend 
of all good reforms and reformers, has sustained 
a bereavement that will draw toward her and 
her household the sympathy of many hearts. 

It has been her happy lot, to see her chil- 
dren grow up in full sympathy with the prin- 
ciples of their parents. Young as Edward 
Chace was, he had already entered upon life’s 
serious cares under. circumstances of the 
greatest promise. Placed at twenty-two in the 
partial charge of the large manufacturing es- 
tablishment founded by his father, he enter- 
ed on his duties as employer with the highest 
aims, and was already respected and trusted by 
the workmen who, but a few years before, had 
played with him as with a boy. He brought 
to his work remarkable business ability, great 
mechanical ingenuity, and a generous desire 
to identify his interests with those of his em- 
ployees. He had, among other things, taken 
especial pains to rescue individuals among 
them from habits of intemperance, and one of 
his last employments before his brief illness 
was to plan improvements to make the factory 
boarding-houses more comfortable. 

He was faithful in his advocacy of mental 
and moral freedom, and especially of the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement. Indeed, the impres- 
sion that he made was that of a fully matured 
and experienced man, while he had the gaiety 
and high spirits of boyhood. In a few weeks 
he was to have been married; his house, near 
the delightful home of his mother, was almost 
completed, and the unexpected news of his 
early death will sadden many hearts. Happy 
are those who believe that ties, like those 
which united him to his beloved ones, are not 
made merely to be broken; and that what is 
here left unfinished will find its completion 
in a higher life. T. W. i. 


WOMAN IN ART, 





Are the readers of the JouRNAL who reside 
in Boston and vicinity aware of what a pains- 
taking, promising pair of paintings by a lady 
artist are on exhibition at the fine-art gallery 
of Elliott, Blakeslee & Noyes, opposite the Park 
streetchurch? I write this little notice to call 
at‘ention to them, and, through them, to our 
great lack,in the art-world, of the feminine 
element. Woman’s great obstacle, heretofore, 
has been that her career closes with marriage ; 
that then her individuality, and even her name, 
is merged in that of her husband, and we know 
nothing more of her. Consequently, in art, 
those who have given promise in drawing 
schools are never heard of after marriage, be- 
cause their time, which should be devoted to 
study, is taken up with something else. 

As the world needs the civilizing influence 
of art, so art needs the purifying influence of 





the feminine element. If women will only 


wife and children in Illinois, to whom his loss. 





study as men do, there need be no complaint 
of mediocrity in the work she does. 

These two pictures I have referred to beto- 
ken more than ordinary care and study, and 
give promise of a future that shall not follow 
the too common end of such beginnings. 

They are historical scenes, connected with 
the name of Peregrine White, the first native- 
born New Englander. The artist, Oriana Day, 
isa Scituate lady, spending her winters in Bos- 
ton; and her pictures have been pronounced 
favorably upon by several connoisseurs, artists 
and critics whose opinion is worth quoting. 
One of the scenes is all sunshine, and the 
other one of those cold, east-winded days so 
familiar to New England. The history con- 
nected with them will doubly endear them to 
lovers of the land of the pilgrims. 

The artist has also painted two historico-po- 
etic scenes, embracing views of the home of 
Samuel Woodworth, the author of that stirring 
temperance sermon of ‘*The Old Oaken Buck- 
et,’’ whose poetic apostrophes are so familiar to 
all school children. These are at present at 
Russell Hallett & Co.'s, but will soon be put 
into Elliott’s, and sold. 

All those wishing to encourage the feminine 
in art, and see the extent to which it is devel- 
oped in Mrs. Day, should see her pictures. 

EARL MARBLE. 


Gorrespondence. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Grass VALLEY, CAL., April 18, 1871. 

My DEAR JoURNAL :—Here I am, up among 
the mines, in a little town the most famous of 
any in the Golden State, perhaps, from the fact 
that here are the wealthiest mines yet discov- 
ered on the coast. All around, the hills, once 
covered with évergreens, show the bare red 
earth or broken quartz, or refuse from smelt- 
ing-works, where the precious metal is sepa- 
rated from the sulphurets or other drosses that 
long concealed it from the greedy eyes of men, 
Yesterday I went to see the Eureka mine, one 
of the richest quartz mines as yet worked. 
Thus far, they have gone down about seven 
hundred feet, and still the yieldis good. Since 
the present company have worked it, they 
have taken out over $2,800,000 in the space of 
four years. The Massachusetts, I think, re- 
ports $3,000,000, and there are many others re- 
alizing largely. I asked an old resident how 
many mines they counted in and around this 
valley. He said, including all kinds, there are 
over a thousand, some yielding largely, others 
not very productive. The quartz mines are 
objects of great interest, as illustrating what 
human ingenuity is capable of accomplishing. 

When first discovered, the miners broke up 
the rich specimens with hammers, and thus 
with slow toil obtained the gold. But by de- 
grees a better method was reached. Stamps 
were introduced. These were immense iron 
bars, weighing upwards of a thousand pounds 
each, raised by cams to a given height, and 
their weight left to precipitate them upon the 
rock, which is speedily ground to sand. But 
the work of preparing the rock for the stamps, 
which was still performed by the hammer, was 
laborious, and required an immense force. In 
this exigency, somebody invented a pair of tre- 
mentlous jaws, which now craunch the big rocks 
and prepare the fvod for the finer trituration of 
the grinders. These terrible incisors take in 
rocks weighing many pounds and divide them 
into such fragments that they can be readily 
crushed by the stamps. The Eureka works 
thirty of these great grinders, ten more than any 
other mill in this vicinity. The sand is then 
washed down over blankets, which catch most 
of the fine gold, quicksilver being distributed 
along at intervals. When all is gathered which 
has been amalgamated with the quicksilver, it 
is rolled in balls about 40 per cent. quicksilver 
and 60 per cent. gold. This is put into a fur- 
nace, which is raised to such a heat that the 
quicksilver is sublimated and the gold is left 
pure. The quicksilver is condensed by being 
passed into a tube that reaches duwn intoa tub 
of water, and thus the volatile metal is once 
more reduced to its true condition and the 
gold is ready to be cast into ingots. 

The most beautiful specimens of gold I saw 
were from sulphurets, and almost absolutely 
pure. I also saw liquid gold, of a yellow like 
the purest topaz, and I wondered if that pre- 
cious stone might not have received into its 
crystalline bosom the sulphuride of gold in a 
liquid form, before it became solidified. From 
process to process, the work goes on, almost as 
complicated as the digestion and assimilation 
of fuod, saving a little here and a little there, 
wasting nothing that can be well saved; run- 
ning over the blankets into tanks and catch- 
ing what had eluded the quicksilver. There 
was a heap of the golden sand that was to be 
subjected to chlorine gas, and other chemical 
processes, and finally, an ingenious man has 
invented a battery, which he has placed where 
the waste water flows away, and he is realiz- 
ing over a hundred dollars per month by this 
stratagem. Who will come after, and save af- 
ter him, is not yet ascertained. We did not go 
down into the regions below, as we were at 
the mines at a wrong hour. But by the po- 
liteness of Mr. Watt we saw all that was of in- 
terest above ground. The huge machinery 
which carries forward such mighty processes 




















is of itself a marvel to behold. Only the might 
of steam could develop such wonderful results, 
and only this century has been able to bridle 
and use its tremendous power. And here was 
an unpretending Scotchman, native of Edin- 
burgh, and bearing the significant name of 
Watt, who seemed to have a sort of all-seeing 
eye that could direct the whole, and compre- 
hend all the complicated manipulations. Ah! 
the wonder grew that one small head could 
carry so much knowledge. 

This morning I went out to the gravel dig- 
gings on the other side of town. Here acres 
have been dug over and washed by water car- 
ried in ditches, and the gold collected. There 
are still rich diggings of this description about 
here, but there were no workmen engaged 
and we only saw what had been done. 

But the presence of so much gold does not 
necessarily make the people rich or good. I 
find a community not easily reached by high- 
er influences. Many, itis true, are foreigners, 
particularly do the Cornish people abound, but 
the almost exclusive devotion to one main ob- 
ject does not tend to make the largest-minded 
nor the most pure-hearted people. The cler- 
gymen find their labors hard, the philanthro- 
pist does not meet with ready encouragement. 
I heard a young man remark that intelligence 
was most poorly paid here. It was muscle 
that was wanted, and it commanded a high 
price, but teachers and ministers and men of 
science generally found little real encourage- 
ment. Still, society has greatly improved with- 
in the last ten or fifteen years. Formerly the 
family was hardly an institution here. Now 
there are genuine homes, and the presence of 
good and true women is always redeeming. 
To-morrow I am to go to the former residence 
of Lola Montez, of whom I have heard many 
traditions, Here Lotta was first recognized as 
having capacity for public favor, and other ce- 
lebrities have at least glanced in upon this 
charming Grass Valley. Hi. M. T. C. 











LITERARY NOTES, 


“Three Successful Girls” is the title of a new 
work, by Julia Crouch. It begins with tbree 
sisters in a pleasant though not affluent home, 
where there is enough for all, But they are 
not satisfied, as their young neighbors are, to 
do what is commonly called “woman’s work,” 
remain quietly at home and wait for husbands 
to come to them, but deeming that the world 
affords a place for woman as well as man, 
leave their home to try their fortune in a large 
city. The title of the work explains the rest; 
one becoming an author, one a musician, the 
third an artist. These girls have not genius, 
but talent in a moderate degree—patience and 
great perseverance in doing their work. Tak- 
ing the hardships, the pleasures and the love- 
affairs of these girls together, with each accom- 
plishing her heart’s desire, the book affurds a 
very entertaining and moral work. 








BUSINESS LETTERS, 





[8 business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who tind their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. | 


Letters received to May 3d:— P 

Minnie Lewis, «irs. A. A. Smith, Samuel R. Wells, 
L, Anna Ballard, Ada Gregg, Mrs. A. B. Burnham, 
Eleanora P. Carrell, Mrs. Mary Coyle, Mrs. G. 3. 
Houghton, Rowland Johnson, Mrs. G.L. Streeter, 
Mrs. M. A. Hastings, E. E. Pattridge, Ellen Covey, 
William Bartlett. 








SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE GOLDEN AGE, 


AN INDEPENDENT AND THOROUGHLY P ROGREBSIVE 
FAMILY AND RELIGLOUS WEEKLY, 


_ Devoted to whatever tends to make mankind purer 
and better, and to questions of the day, whether they 
relate to .. «adel nid lll 0 cial 
Church, State, Morals, Politics, Litera- 

Jaam ture, Society or Art. ,j ty 

Conducted by THEODORE TILTON, for seven 
years Editor of the New York {/ndependent, and by 
REV. WILLIAM T. CLARKE, late Editor of the Lib- 
eral Christian. 

“THE GOLDEN AGE” numbers among its contrib- 
utors some of the very best writers in the country, and 
is pronounced by competent critics one of the most en- 
tertaining a3 well as able journals published. —_, s.as 


Published at 9 Spruce Street (P. O. Box 2848), New 
York, at $3.00 per annum. 


THEODORE TILTON & O. W. RULAND, 
May 6. Pablishers. 4t 





How to Earn a Few Dollars! 


WORK FOR WOMEN! Are the times hard?~Ts 
money scarce? Wouid you like a new Dress? A new 
Bonnet? Gloves? Ordo you wanta new Piano? A 
Melodeon? A Library of chvice Books? A new Sew- 
ing Machine? A new Carpet? A set of Furuiture? 
Weil, if you are sm irt, you can earn one orail of these 
things without interfering seriously with your ordina- 
ry Somentio duties. How? The answer will be 
promptly given ou receipt of your address with a 
stamp, 4 8. R. WELLs, Publisher, 369 Broadway, 
N.Y. Young ladies; wives of ee egret of Physi- 
cians; Teachers in Schools, Seminaries and Sunday- 
Schools, may apply. No capital required. 

Apr. 29. 2t 





The Case Swinging Treadle 


— FOR— 
Sewing Machines, 


THE SEWING-WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


Can be applied to any machine in a short time with- 
out being taken from the house. Price $8.00. 


Patented April 20, 1869, May 31, 1870, July, 1870. 
Advantages over the Old Style of Treadle, 


It is a more natural motion. No heel or toe motion. 
You canrun a Machine day after day without sus- 
taining any injury. Youcan maintain an erect 

tion whilst operating it. It does not cause a pain in 
the back. The most delicate person can operate it. 


Agents and Canvassers wanted. Liberal terms. 
For circulars and other information address, 
M. L. FRENCH, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
32 Sammer St., Room No. 2, 
Apr. 15. BOSTON. 3m 


BASKET PLANTS 





AND BEDDING PLANTS 


FROM 


c 
9 Alam, Bam 
Delivered FREE and at MY RISK at any Postofice 
in the United States, cheaper and better than they can 
be bought from local Greenhouses. 


Money may be sent at my risk, and I guarantee all 
plants to arrive safely and in good order. 





Alyssum (Variegated)....... 3 for $0.50, 20 cents each. 
Balm(Variegated),.......... 6“ 10 «4 % 
Begonla,......scsecseeeseees 8 Oo * « 
Carnations (best 6 varieties),.3 “ am ¢ « 
Coleus, (foliage plant),....... e* 0,2“ « 
Cuphea (Cigar Plant),....... 4 #46U * * 
Feverfew,.....sseccscseeeees 4* SMB © 
Fuchsias,. .......sseeceseeees 3° 223° * 
Geraniums, from 15 to 30 cents each-—from 4 to 8 for $1. 
Heliotrope,.......+.0++++ -e-4for .50, Ib cents eac 
Hydrangea, ......seeeeeeeees 6* 10,83 ° * 
Ivy (English),...............4% 60,15 “% “ 
Lobelia (Varieties),.......... 4* GM Y* 
Tdnasta, occceccccccccccocces 4* 6,1“ « 
Libonia Floribunda,......... 4* SB °* © 
Pansy,...+eee0+s Ceecccccoeces s*° Saf ¢ 
Panicum, .......++++++5 coocet BB 
DemNy c coccccccccescseccuees 6° 3AB@ *¢  * 
BOD, cc cccccccccvsccecccees S* 1aASB* * 
Tropwolum,.......++seeesees 83¢ 60,20 “ « 
VEPRORRE, ceccccccccocccgeces s* SBR? * 


Violets, Double Neapolitan,..3“ 60,0 “ “ 


Any of the above sent by mail, Post Parp, in 
amounts not less than Fifty Cents. On orders for the 
above of $5 and upwards, Ten rer Cent. Discount 
will be allowed. A full set of Plants for a Hanging 
Basket for One Dollar, consisting of the following (one 
ofeach): Alyssum, Coleus, Silver and Zonale Gerani- 
um, Lobelia, Linaria, Panicum, Sedum, Tropzlum. 


Send for circular to 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 
OGDEN FARM, 


Apr. 8. NEWPORT, R. I. ot 


United Piano Makers’ 





[CHARTERED NEW YORK, MAY, 1860.] 


CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
fall [ron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorse- 
ment of most of the leading pianists and musical art- 
ists all over the country. These pianos can only be 
obtained at 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 


238 Washington St., Boston. 
Mar. 11. 3m 





Choice Fowis and kLygys 
Of the Light and Dark Brahmas, Buff, and Partridge 
Cochin,s Waite and Red Leghorns and Piymouth 
Rocks. Carefully bred from best imported stocks. 

Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Prices moderate. 

Mrs. G. L. STREETER, Salem, Mass. 

May 6. Bt 


Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, qpemete health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthma, Dyspepsia, Ubesity, Pulmonary Phthisis 
(tirst stage), Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, aud General Debility. 

Otfice hours from 84 A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WasH- 
INGTON Sr., first doar north of Boston Theatre. 





June 18. ly 
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Poetry. — 








MY BRIDESMAIDS. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


There were three—dear, happy girls, 
Bright in ribbons, smiles, and curls, 
Filled with hope, and life, and light— 
Beside me on my wedding night. 
I loved them all; deep in my heart 
Each had her sacred nook apart— 
Three sisters by three varied ties: 
Dear Nellie, with the bonny eyes, 
The sweet, petite, and laughing elf, 
The precious sister of myself; 
Christine, whose praise I may not speak, 
For common words are all too weak— 
His sister, who will ever be 
Far dearer than myself to me; 
And Rachel —— 

Oh, what shall I say? 
We bade good night; each went her way, 
And there are only two to-day! 


She wears her bridal garments, white 

As mine upon my wedding night. 

The sun falls warm, the sun falls bright— 
It will not warm her snowy cheek; 

She does not smile; she does not speak 
The brave, kind words, she knew so well 
To say, ere silence o’er her fell. 

The pure, aspiring soul is fled— 

Our gentle, earnest friend is dead! 


And yet, my Rachel, since I heard 
That terrible and thrilling word 
Spoken with thy dear name, it seems 
I go as one who strangely dreams; 
Thou art not dead, nor gone, to me, 
But nearer—nearest of that three 
Who stood beside me in the light, 
And kissed me, on my wedding night. 
I hear thy quick step go and come; 
Thy lips are neither cold nor dumb— 
Thy simple greeting still I hear, 

Thy laugh rings gladly in my ear, 
Thy kisses fall upon my face 

With all the old-time warmth and grace; 
And thou alone, of that loved three, 
Art ever-present unto me. 


The years will come, the years will go, 
And bear their fragrance and their snow; 
Changes of which we little dream 

Will ripple all life’s narrow stream ; 

And those who loved in other days 

Will find new loves along earth’s ways, 
And in their new-found life and lot, 

My claim will be well nigh forgot. 

But thou, sweet sister of my soul— 
Howe’er the changes o’er me roll, 

Thy love a spotless link will be, 

To bind me close to Heaven and thee. 
When hands to help are few and cold, 
Thine will be warm, and strong, and bold; 
The grief that others may not see 

I shall not blush to speak to thee. 

What thou hast been, and more, far more 
To me, than e’er thou wast before, 

Art thou to-day. The love of years 
Grows brighter in baptismal tears. 


O Rachel!" Rachel! day by day 

I feel thy smile along the way. 

I feel thy presence by my side! 

*Tis but the living who have died; 

The years may change us as they will— 

Thou art my faithful bridesmaid still! 
—Bulletin. 





CLASSICAL STUDIES, 


I 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 
Let us sing, O, muse, of Jason, 
Who went out to gather fleece. 
Jason was a high-up mason 
In a lodge of ancient Greece. 
When a sheep-skin had been stolen, 
. He said angrily, ‘Medea, 
Let the stoker pile the coal in, 
Soon I'll fetch the sheep-skin here. 
I will never stop to argue, 
For Iam an Argonaut; 
Ship the U.S. mails and cargo, 
And the robber shall be caught.” 
Then he drained a golden chalice, 
Full of foaming lemonade, 
And, aboard his floating palace, 
Started on a royal raid. 
Many days he sailed the boat in, 
Till at last he found the wool, 
(Which they used to dress the goat in,) 
And he filled his apron full. 


IL. 
HERCULES. 
Hercules once kept a stable 
On the European plan, 
And. (this tale is not a fable!) 
Through his barn a river ran. 
Hercules had lots of muscle! 
He could twist men by the score, 
In adown-right, stand-up tussle, 
And, like Oliver, want more. 

He could put such youths as Winship 
Way up on the highest shelf; 
’Tis not strange! he had a kinship 

With old Jupiter himself. 
He could snap the ucean cables 
With his elevated fist, 
And a house of seven gables 
Toss in air on either wrist. 








He could take a dozen cars full 
Of the roughest sort of roughs, 
Hurl them out to make the bars full, 
Far away as Council Bluffs. 
All his works in twelve great volumes, 
(So I’ve heard somebody say,) 
Would have filled a million columns 
In the journals of to-day. 
Don’t believe it? That's no wonder! 
But he worked round here a spell ; 
He was just a son of thunder, 
And I know him very well. 
111. 
THE TROJAN. 


Did you ask about £neas ? 
Worked in Albany or Troy! 
And he used to come and see us 
When we lived at Perth Amboy. 
He was fond of love and glory, 
Smart as ever he could be; 
But he told a wicked story 
And he ran away to sea. 
Then the girl whom he had courted 
Saw how basely he had lied, 
Took the jackknife he had sported, 
And committed suicide. 
Brave Zneas! Wise Eneas! 
Though you lived for years in Troy, 
Don’t you ever come and see us 
Till you are a better boy. 
IV. 
PANDORA. 
“Who's Pandora?” Famous woman! 
As the story-tellers state, 
She was curious and human, 
Much like folks of later date. 
Jove once gave her, for safe-keeping, 
Sad misfortunes in a box. 
Pan could not forbear to peep in, 
So she went and picked the locks. 
Troubles then began to travel 
Round and round the wretched world, 
And a dreadful lot of gravel 
Into people’s eyes they’ve hurled. 
They are going worse and worse on! 
Pan, why did you let them out? 
They are not the sort of person 
That we care to have “about.” 
O, Pandora, most unfortunate, 
Thus to vex unhappy men! 
Take your crew of cares importunate, 
Kindly box them up again! 


Miscellany. 
THE MARQUIS. 


BY CHAUNCEY HICKOX. 














[From Lippincott’s Magazine.] 

Mrs. Ruggles lived near Crawfish Creek. 
Crawfish Creek ran near Thompson City. 
Thompson City was in a Western State, but 
now is in a Middle one. It was always in the 
midst of a great country—accepting local tes- 
timony and a rank growth of corn and politi- 
cians as the tests of greatness. The earth 
there was monotonously parched in summer, 
and monotonously muddy at all other times. 
The forests were gigantic, the air carbonic, 
and when the citizens wished to give Thomp- 
son City the highest commendation, they did 
so by saying that “fevernagur’’ was worse in 
some other places. 

In the parlor of Mrs. Ruggles, which was 
also her kitchen and dining-hall, hung a frame 
containing a seven-by-nine mirror, which was 
the frame’s excuse for being, although a com- 
partment above and one below held squares 
of glass covered with paint instead of mercu- 
ry. The lower one was colored like the con- 
tents of a washtub after a liberal use of indi- 
go; and in the center was a horizontal stroke 
of red, surmounted by a perpendicular dash 
of white, intersected by an oblique line of 
black—all of which represented a red boat, 
with a white sail and black spar, making an 
endless voyage across the lake of indigo. The 
black crosses in the sky were birds, The 
black lines on the left were bulrushes. And 
among these bulrushes a certain gloomy little 
object was either a Hebrew prophet or a 
muskrat. 

Above the mirror was painted a long-tailed 
coat, from behind which extended a hand 
holding a bell-crowned hat, to whose scarlet 
lining the holder seemed inviting the specta- 
tor’s particular attention. There were also a 
pair of legs and boots, a heavy shock of hair, a 
labyrinth of neckcloth, and a florid human 
face. Under the beots were the words :— 

MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE. 

And the beholder was ever in doubt whether 
the marquis was trying to stand exclusively 
upon this title or was unconsciously trampling 
it into the ground. 

Mrs. Ruggles admired this picture. Her 
knowledge of French was not great, but her 
ear was delicate; and thinking the words 
“sounded handsome,’ she had deliberately 
conferred them in full on her first-born. When 
in good humor she was content with calling 
him “Marquis-dee.”’ In fact, it was only when 
chasing him into the street with a lilac bush 
in her hand that she insisted on addressing 
him by his fullname. Atsuch times, between 
each flourish of the lilac bush and each yell of 
the young nobleman, she pronounced with 
significant fullness, with fearful exactness, the 
handsome-sounding name of Marquis de la 
Fayette Ruggles. His playmates, however, 





had not the delicate ear of the mother, and as 
the son had brown specks on his face, he was 
popularly known as “Frecky Rug.’’ 

Mrs. Ruggles and her late husband were pi- 
oneers in the Crawfish valley. Subsequent 
settlers knew little, and apparently cared less, 
about her. They knew, however, that she 
had been a Peables, and that Peables blood 
was still doing its duty in her veins. And 
from her independence and reserve they ar- 
gued that the Peableses must have been “high 
up’’—at least in the estimation of Mrs. Rug- 
gles. After Mr. Ruggles had been overcome 
by malaria in clearing the creek bottoms, the 
pride of the Peables blood had sustained her 
in along, brave fight with circumstances. | 

It was while he lay one night upon his 
death-bed, mistaking a watching neighbor for 
his wife, that he started up, saying, “Becky, 
if I could prove it to you afore I died!” 

“Out of his head,’ was the quiet remark of 
Mrs. Ruggles to the watching neighbor by the 
bed-side. There was no further sign of delir- 
‘ium. That exclamation of the dying Mr. 
Ruggles was a mystery to the women of Craw- 
fish Creek, and remains so to this day. 

It may be that the pride of Mrs. Ruggles 
was in excess of her wisdom. It may be, if 
that pride had been a little more respected by 
the irrevent Crawfish settlers, they would not 
have had occasion to wonder, as they did 
wonder, how a heart so true, an honesty so 
stoical, a discrimination so acute, could exist 
with an independence so absurd, a mind so 
uncultured, a sense of dignity so ridiculous, 
as were found united in her character. It 
may be that the Peables blood was worthy of 
receiving honor as great as the ridicule it did 
receive. It may be if the world had known 
the Peableses it would have been as proud of 
them as she was. 

She was a person of scrupulous neatness 
careful never to be seen by strangers except 
in a tidy dress, and with her hair in a Grecian 
knot, gracefully secured by a leather string 
and a wooden peg. “Weak creepings” were 
her main reliance in the way of disease. She 
was also troubled, at times, with a “fullness of 
the head.’ In addition, there were other 
times when her right side “felt separate.” But 
she seldom complained of anything belonging 
to herself. Even her maladies, she took pleas- 
ure in knowing, were very different from those 
enjoyed by certain other women. Unwilling 
to be too familiar with any one baser than a 
Ruggles, she usually dined, as she lived, alone 
with her noble son. 

On a certain summer evening she stirred 
her tea a long time in silence. She stirred it 
vigorously, creating a maelstrom inside her 
cup, where, very like a whale in the story- 
books, a little crust of bread disappeared and 
reiippeared, and sailed round and round as if 
very much perplexed. Then she unconscious- 
ly reversed the current of the maelstrom, 
sending the baked and buttered whale to the 
bottom. 

“I never see that air Miller, no odds how 
well I be,’’ she remarked mechanically to the 
tea-pot, “but what I feel weak creepin’s come 
overme. He puts dye-stuffon his baird. An’ 
when a man’s whiskers is gray an’ his head 
keeps black, it’s a sign he uses his jaw mor’n 
he does his brains. An’ that yaller-headed, 
doll-baby o’ his’n—the peert thing!—I’ll lay 
fifty cents she never washed adish. To ththk 
o’ her sayin’ a thing like that about Markisdee! 
An’ there’s more o’ the Peables in him to-day. 
But I s’pose she don’t know no better.” And 
Mrs. Ruggles rose from the table, while the 
corner of her apron made a sudden journey 
to the corner of her eye. It was evident her 
moral nature had received a wound that ran- 
kled. 

A year before this time che marquis and his 
playmates had watched several vigorous fel- 
lows plant a theodolite on the bank of Craw- 
fish Creek, very much as the natives must 
have watched the Spaniards plant their first 
cross on San Salvador. The contract for 
grading the new railway bed was in the hands 
of astranger named Miller, who was said to 
have known better days, and in the time of 
his prosperity had been thought a proper per- 
son to be called colonel. He was a bluff man 
of forty years, who appeared to have known 
both the ups and downs of life, and whose de- 
termination to wear a black beard was equal- 
ed only by its determination to be gray. Ru- 
mor said that he had been a railroad president, 
that he made and spent vast sums of money, 
and that his home was somewhere in the 


ast. 

His only child, Alice, ten or twelve years 
ola, bright, fair, full of animal spirits, who 
was indulged to the last degree by the roughly 
generous colonel, some times accompanied 
him about the half-developed country, search- 
ing for strange birds and blossoms in the 
woods or watching demurely the laborers ply 
their picks and shovels while he inspected 
their work. 

The two rode almost daily between Thomp- 
son City and the lines of excavation, passing 
the house of Mrs. Ruggles and a cool spring 
by the roadside near it, whence that lady had 
obtained the water which made the tea which 
was stirred into the maelstrom which has 
been described. While obtaining it, clad in 
her working garb, the patter of hoofs and a 
clear, girlish laugh—sweet as the carol of a 





meadow lark—came ringing along the road. 





As the colonel and Alice halted to let her 
high-mettled pony and his heavier Morgan 
drink, Mrs. Ruggles, who could not otherwise 
escape observation, with becoming pride and 
modesty stepped behind the thick willows, 
leaving the marquis with a pail of water be- 
tween his legs and a bunch of mottled feath- 
ers in his hand. 

He stood dumb before the lovely girl, with 
her face sparkling from exercise and enjoy- 
ment, and her golden hair escaping from its 
prison of blue ribbons. While the horses 
drank she espied a cluster of cool violets 
brightening the damp grass near the spring. 
The marquis had presence of mind enough 
left to step forward and pluck them, Her 
‘Thank you!” added greatly to his embarrass- 
ment, which he expressed by vigorously twist- 
ing the mottled feathers. 

“What bird are those from ?”’ asked Alice. 

The question so increased his embarrass- 
ment that now the marquis could express it 
only by chewing his cap, and she smilingly 
waited a moment for the composure of the 
young naturalist’s feelings. 

“She was a low, chunky hen,’’ said he, at 
length—“she was a low, chunky hen, an’ she 
laid a hundred and seven eggs, an’ then she 
had spazzums an’ whirled roun’ till she died.” 

A burst of irrepressible laughter escaped 
Alice, with the exclamation, “Did anybody ever 
see such a boy?’ as she and her father rode 
away. And those were the exceptionable 
words concerning her son which so rankled 
that evening in the heart of Mrs. Ruggles. 

The marquis gazed with hungry eyes after 
the airy little figure as it dashed down the un- 
lovely, worm-fenced road. The golden hair, 
overflowing its boundaries of blue ribbon, was 
more glorious to him than the golden sunshine 
overflowing the blue sky. They met no more 
at thespring, but several times a week, from 
a respectful distance, he watched her riding 
by. From Thompson City to the little log 
bridge over Crawfish Creek, the road lay for 
four miles through heavy woods. Then came 
cleared fields, and soon the house of Mrs. 
Ruggles. 

So the summer days went by. The season 
was waning, the grading was almost done, and 
soon the contractor will be elsewhere. Then 
came one particularly warm and sultry day. 
The screams of locusts everywhere suggested 
that they were frying. The colonel, riding 
once more slowly out toward the workmen 
with his daughter, was near the middle of 
the forest. The trees on either hand were 
tall, and the road was so straight and narrow 
that the sunlight scarcely touched it. The 
marquis, in the top of a tall chestnut that over- 
hung the road near the edge of the wood, was 
overhauling a nest of flying: squirrels—perhaps 
in the hope of finding mottled feathers on their 
wings. From his elevation he could see for a 
great distance down the level, dusty road be- 
tween the trees, and far across the surrounding 
country. 

The sun did not shine bright, yet no cloud 
was in the sky. The atmosphere, thick, op- 
pressive, opaque, veiled the horizon with 
strange gloom. Not a leaf could stir in the 
vast forest. Not a dimple, nor the semblance 
of a current, broke the surface of the sluggish 
creek. Not a sound, save the interminable 
frying of the locusts. 

The colonel slackened his pace, surprised 
that his horse should so soon begin to drip and 
pant—Alice, familiar with the road, in the 
meantime, riding a mile ahead. ‘The mar- 
quis clung to the topmost branches, looking 
at the still sky far above him, the still stream 
far below him, the still tree-tops far around 
him, till he caught a glimpse of the only inter- 
esting object to be seen—a black pony, bear- 
ing its usual burden, if Alice Miller could be 
called a burden, and pacing leisurely up the 
road beneath him. He gazed as far as the pal- 
isade of trees permitted, but her father was 
not yet in sight. 

Suddenly, in the west, a single vein of light- 
ning darted down the sky. A few trees shud- 
dered as if to shake the gathering shadows 
from their bosoms, Then tenfold stillness. A 
bird flew past with a scream of terror, the mar- 
quis looking in vain to see a hawk pursuing it. 
The distant moan of a cow came from the 
fields. Not another sound, it seemed, was in 
the world. 

In an instant the southwest was black. A 
strange, remote murmur smote the colonel’s 
ear. Overhead he could see a strip of hot, 
hazy sky. Had he seen the whole heavens, 
he could have done nothing but goon. Quick- 
ly the murmur became an awful muttering, 
then a deafening roar. The clatter, the rush, 
the crash of a tornado were behind him. The 
groans of the very earth were about him. The 
darkness of twilight was upon him, Alice and 
death were before him. A cloudy demon, 
towering high as the heavens, in whose path 
nothing could live, was striding near and near- 
er. 
Farmhouses were overthrown. Trees were 
twisted off from their roots and torn to pieces. 
Wild animals and birds were dashed to death. 
Streams were emptied of their waters. Hu- 
man beings and horses and cattle were lifted 
into the air, hurled hither and thither and 
thrown dead upon the earth. 

The whirlwind was following the line of the 
road. Col. Miller had no opportunity to see 





this, nor could he ride aside from that line if 


he chose. He could but cry aloud, “My dar- 
ling! O God! Alice!’ and lash his horse for- 
ward. The high, close forest would keep the 
wind from lifting his horse from the ground, 
or himself from the saddle. But the great trees 
crashed like thunder behind him. Their frag- 
ments whirled above him. Their branches 
fell before him. The limb of a huge oak grazed 
his face, crushed his horse, and both rolled to 
the ground, blinded with dust, imprisoned 
within a barricade of splintered trunks and 
shattered tree-tops. 

The marquis, from his high lookout, saw, be- 
fore any one else, the approaching tornado, 
and, descending like a flash, he yet noted its 
direction. As Alice reached the foot of his 
tree he was off the ground, had seized the 
pony’s mane, was half seated and half cling- 
ing in front of her, had snatched the reins from 
her hands, and was urging the frightened ani- 
mal to its utmost speed. Overcome with ter- 
ror and confusion, Alice clung instinctively to 
the saddle and to him, without hearing his 
hurried advice to “stick like a old burdock.” 

They shot like an arrow up the road. The 
noise of the tempest was audible. Closer it 
was coming, crushing, rending, annihilating all 
before it. The way grew darker. The terri- 
fied pony scarce touched the ground. His only 
will was to go forward, and he still obeyed a 
firm use of the bit. But who could hope to 
outrun a hurricane? Twelve miles an hour 
against eighty! The marquis heeded noth- 
ing. Not far behind, the road was but a slash 
of fallen writhing tree-tops. The sweat drop- 
ped from his face. He dared not look be- 
hind. 

They reached it—the lane by the log bridge, 
running at right angles to the road—and ina 
moment, behind them, that lane was choked 
with whirling debris. 

But in that moment they had cleared the 
track of the whirlwind. For the first time Al- 
ice comprehended the conduct of the mar- 
quis. For the first time he turned to see. A 
quarter of a mile each side the road the hurri- 
cane had carried complete desolation. But af- 
ter passing the heavy timber it had veered sey- 
eral degrees, and was sparing the house of Mrs. 


Ruggles. 
With a white face she met them at the gate. 


A word of explanation from the marquis—an 
ejaculation of mental anguish from the gir), 
Two fugitive tie-choppers from the woods turn- 
ed back to find the colonel’s body. Mrs, Rug- 
gles, carrying Alice in her arms to the door— 
the yaller-headed doll-baby that never washed 
a dish—did what she could to soothe her, but 
did it as silently as possible. 

Mrs. Ruggles intercepted the returning tie- 
choppers in the lane. A look of eager joy was 
in their faces. The bruised colonel, assisted 
to the threshold, sank into the big arm-chair, 
and Alice was in his arms. Mrs, Ruggles did 
not see their meeting, not at all. No, her 
back was towards them, but the corner of her 
apron made another journey to the corner of 
her eye as the fatber folded his Jost child once 
more to his heart. 

His desire to express his gratitude to Mrs. 
Ruggles and her boy was equaled only by her 
fears that he would do so. As a last resort he 
called the marquis to him, and, while a tear 
stood on his rough cheek, drew a handful of 
money from his pocket. But a bony hand ap- 
peared majestically between them, and a voice 
said: “Not by nomeans. We’re not them kind 
o’ persons. Mar-kis-dee, put away the cam- 
fire.” 

Then a rickety gig rattled up to the gate. 
“Contusion—severe—no danger—there! —be 
lame awhile—so!—the other bandage—bridge 
gone—creek half dry—bend your leg—so!— 
—current turned up stream—now the shoul- 
der—not strange Crawfish Creek should run 
backward—he! he!” And the rickety gig rat- 
tled merrily off in search of broken bones. 

Alice, meeting the marquis outside the door, 
approached him in a way that made him trem- 
ble. What was said will never be known, but 
she placed her white little hand upon his shoul- 
der, the golden head bowed for a moment and 
her sweet lips touched his sunburnt face. 

By remaining quiet that night the colonel 
would be able to get back to Thompson City in 
the morning. Before 9 o’clock he was at rest 
in the bedroom. A couch for Alice had been 
prepared in the same room. In the other— 
kitchen, parlor and dining-hall—a blanket was 
thrown down for the marquis, and two chairs 
fixed for the bed of Mrs. Ruggles. Before re- 
tiring, however, she sat down at her lonely ta- 
ble, where, notwithstanding the tea she drank 
to keep them off, an unusual number of weak 
creepings came over her. 

“I couldn’t help it,” was all she said to the 
teapot. Whether she referred to the tornado, 
or her kindness to the sufferers, or to the man- 
ner of rendering the kindness, no one knows. 
That was all she said to the teapot, but to her 
son, who sat for a while beside her, she spoke 
in alow tone: “Markis-dee, you could never 
e’verse with her. You're better’nsheis. Put 
her out o’ yer head. She laughed at ye.” 

“But she kissed me wi’ tears in ’er eyes af- 
terward,” was his answer as he turned towards 
his bed on the floor. 

An hour later the tea was exhausted, but 
Mrs. Ruggles yet sat at her lonely table, as 
still as the sleepers around her. The clock 
struck ten; she nervously drew a soiled paper 





from her bosom. Eleven; she rose with hesi- 
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STRAWS. | 


We cut the following from the Ladies’ Re- | 
pository for May—a Boston monthly, publish- 
ed by the Universalist denomination, which 
has recently entered its forty-fifth year—is al- 
most half acentury old. The article is from 
the pen of the editor, Mrs. Henrietta A. Bing- 
ham, whose abilities would secure her large 
and generous recognition outside the denomi- 
nation for which she writes, if she were am- 
bitious to shine in the literary world outside. | 
She writes rare poetry—equal in quality to 
that of “H. H.,” although in another vein. 
And her prose is as good as her poetry. 
We are never so hurried but we find time to 
read the dozen—more or less—editorial pages 
at the end of this monthly. Let us also add, 
that under Mrs. Bingham’s editorial manage- | 
ment, the Repository has attained a literary 
excellence, and a pecuniary prosperity, it has | 
never known during its almost fifty years of | 
life. We have seen every number for almost 
thirty years—and our opinion therefore is | 
based on our own knowledge. Ep. 


A leaf floating on the tide may not be in it- 
self a very important thing; but if it mark“ 
the direction of the current that turns our 
mill, we may be excused for watching its 
course with some interest. A straw floating 
in the breeze is surely among the least note- 
worthy of objects; but the case becomes dif- 
ferent when it is our vane fur a wind that may 
blow our sbips into harbor, or out to sea and 
_ 

ith something of this feeling of personal 
interest we have found ourselves noticing cu- 
riously of late the great prevalence of floating 
straws from the long-growing field of the wo- 
man question; and observing the direction in 
which, unconsciously and often aimlessly, they 
all seem to be drifting. 

One of the easiest things to observe is that 

- they do thicken. No matter how many times 
nor how oracularly we have been told that 
the cause has lost all vitality and is really be- 
ing dismissed from the public mind; as that 
sharp-shovter, the Revvlution, says, “If it is 
dead it is aremarkably lively corpse.’’ There 
may be less bombarding at asingle point; but 
there is more firing all along the line. Never 
have we faced the question in so many differ- 
ent directions, and come upon it in such unex- 
pected forms, as we are doing at this present 
moment. 

We can scarce open a new book without 
finding these straws lodged between its leaves. 
Take as the nearest instance the two we have 
noticed for the month: Miss Crouch’s story of 
three young women leaving their father’s roof 
as if they had been boys and working out their 
success in the same way, with hand and brain; 
and Miss Phelps setting forth how one woman, 
with hands and brain and money, became the 
most potent power in a great manufacturing 
interest, albeit she was only the “silent part- 
ner.’ Mark, by the way, the exquisite irony 
of that title, an epitome of the whole relation 
of woman to the interests of this world, Miss 
Phelps is an artist here. A dozen treatises on 
the subjection of women would hardly touch 
the point so keenly as that one shaft of satire, 
where Miss Kelso asks an equal partnership 
in the firm, and while she argues the claim, 
the junior partner and betrothed lover gives 
his attention to her hand lying on the marble 
table and speculates about having it sculptur- 
ed for a paper weight! Neither has the most 
impassioned lyceum-lecturer stated the whole 
matter of this waking up of woman with 
more telling force than has she in the quiet 
reply of Miss Kelso to her other partner, “If I 
were to marry you, sir, I should invest in life 
and you would conduct it. Isuspect I have a 
preference for a business of my own.’’ 

Again, take Mrs. Stowe’s “Pink and White 
Tyranny,’ now running through Old and New, 
a story dealing with entirely another phase of 
the question, yet one often enough experi- 
enced, though little reasoned about. It makes 
no argument; it cleverly shows up existing 
facts in their own ridiculous light; but it 
would be a slower age than this that could not 
take the inference. Take again her “My Wife 
and 1” in the Christian Union, and a dozen 
more works by a dozen authors that would ea- 
sily come tomind. What sharp indicators are 
these of the pulse of womanly feeling on this 
topic, amony our brightest and best minds! 

ut it isnot in books alone. It is the fashion- 
able thing for the platform and even the pul- 
pit; not for a few special pleaders, but for gen- 
eral consideration as a question of the hour. 
And what curious turning of the scale one sees 
in the manner of its discussion! The door- 
bell rings and tickets announce that the Rev. 
A. B. will lecture in his church this evening; 
subject, The Woman Question. We go, ex- 
pecting a quiet and somewhat prosy homily 
on home duties and St. Paul, but what do we 
hear but this quiet minister, in this quiet way, 
giving the whole argument for the movement, 
as clearly, forcibly and eloquently as we ever 
heard it in our lives? And his people shake 
hands over it, and wish the whole city had 
been there to hear it, and do not seem to be 
even sur prised ! 

Not that there is not opposition; that is 
among the most hopeful straws that blow. But 
opposition has become serious; it is no longer 
in that deadliest form of a derisive smile. 
“This earnest antagonism is the one thing 
needful,’ says Miss Phelps, in substance, in a 
letter to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. “It shows 
us how alive is the cause. It eiates us like 
new wine; it is the healthy condition of any 





ublic matters that concern them; and when | the least, to d 


it comes to that, they find few public matters 
that do not concern them. We do not mean 


now those who lead public thought, but the | ballot, throughout the entire country, will ap- | 


great mass of ‘‘wives, sisters and daughters” 
all around us. They are finding out about the 
laws; they are looking up the diferent branch- 
es of industry; they are learning the relations 
of labor to capital; they are following speech- 
es and debates as they never followed them 
before. As one of their best representatives 
has said, “they are awake ; and they will nev- 
er go to sleep again.” 

At the rate we are progressing, we shall 





to vote.” 
chary of saying that lately. A short time 
since it was quite the style for us who were 
converted to the logic of it, to affirm that per- | 
sonally we cared nothing about it. But in | 


Then we looked at our own case and said | 
things were well enough, or the evils we suf- 
fered were such as legislation could not reme- 
dy. Nowit is not enough that we are well 
nested; we take the world’s case into consid- 
eration, as wellas ourown. Want to vote, 
indeed ?—when a day or two since we were 
in the horse-car, and the conductor brought 
in a well-dressed man with red face and blear- 
ed eyes, and asking two young ladies to sit 
along and “give this gentleman a seat,” into 
which the inebriate rolled with a maudlin 
“you're a g-g gentleman,” wouldn't we have 
liked some of our “dear unconverted” to have 
put that question, with the lift of the eyebrows 
and just the slightest possible accent of dis- 
dain? We could have expressed promptly a 
most distinct desire to vote—early and often— 
for prohibition on the statute-books of the 
Commonwealth; and that, though, please 
Heaven, we shall never personally need a pro- 
hibition law. We would like to help open the 
doors of the colleges, though we shail never 
enter them. We shall probably never dis- 
pense medicines—we find it quite enough to 
take them—but we would like those who do to 
have free course, and to feel the strength of 
the medical profession behind them. We care 
even who is President of these United States, 
and what policy shall shape its destiny among 
the nations of the earth. In a word, the ques- 
tion is not now so much,“ Who shall be allow- 
ed to oppress woman?’ as “Who shall pro- 
scribe her interest in humanity ?”’ 

These, it seems to us, are all noticeable hints 
on the present aspects of the case; and our al- 
lusion to them is but another straw, that 
merely shows the tendency of our convictions. 
One may speak of passing things flippantly, 
although they bear on great subjects. But to 
speak worthily of this momentous theme, with 
ail its hope, its promise, its seriousness, per- 
haps its fear, would require “the large utter- 
ance of the early gods.” 


ILLINOIS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, the following sensible communication 
was read by a member of the Committee in be- 
half of those whose names were appended :— 

The undersigned members of the Executive 
Committee of the Illinois Woman Suffrage 
Association do hereby withdraw from said as- 
sociation, because its President and a portion 
of the members of said Committee are also 
members of the Cook County Franchise So- 
ciety, and seek to force us into a union with 
this society, which has assumed an attitude of 
open infidelity in publishing a pamphlet which 
treats the Bible as a collection of fables, and 
says its expounders are “40,000 more or less 
petty ecclesiastical place holders and_place- 
seekers who have under their control a vast 
multitude of men and women more ignorant 
than themselves,” while its principal speakers 
are those known to the public as advocates of 
free divorce, and the recognition of women 
notoriously depraved as representatives and 
leaders in the suffrage movement. 

The pertinacity with which this union is 
urged leaves us no hope of any harmonious 
action in favor of the object for which the 
association was formed, even if we could con- 
sent to continue our connection with mem- 
bers of a society whose principles we hold to 
be subversive of the best interests of human- 
ity, and the appearance of whose names on 
the records of both societies tends to confuse 
the public mind, and leads to the belief that 
the claim of suffrage for women is an infidel 
movement, while we believe that a vast ma- 
jority of those in favor of it are utterly opposed 
to the principles aud practices we condemn. 
The views of this faction holding these ob- 
noxious sentiments, we believe, are held in 
utter detestation by a vast majority of the best 
friends of suffrage in the city and State, and 
we are assured of their hearty coéperation and 
support in the position we assume, 

JAs. B BRADWELL, Chairman, 

Myra BRADWELL, Secretary, 

JANE FERRIER, 

E. MANFORD, 

Mrs. H. B. MANrorp, 

ELIZABETH H. BABBITT, 
Vice-President, 

O. H. SALISBURY, 

M. D. Babbitt. 


We only regret to say that this document 
| did not receive the support of the majority of 
the Committee. How can two walk tugether 
except they be agreed? And what concord 
hath Christ with Beliel? The Chicago Even- 
ing Journal comments as follows on the inju- 





reform and the harbinger of its victory.” 

Aud opposition has become mild and respect- 
ful, too, in these Jatter days. A man must feel 
the calls of conviction quite loudly to break 
his comfortabie silence. ‘To array one’s self 
in decided hostility is to make a bid for un- 
popularity at once. One of the most signifi- 
cant “straws” we have seen for a year was the 
chance remark of a newspaper correspondent 
touching a lecturer on the conservative side, 
“That man has the most temerity of any indi- 
vidual in this country.” “I do not believe in 
it,” said a good friend whose unbelief we had 
certaitly never suspected before, “Ido not be- 
lieve in it; but I don’t like to say su, because 
to oppose it in these days seems to be opposing 
women themselves.” “It is a foolish experi- 
ment,” persists another in all the sincerity of 
his heart; ‘‘but we shall have to give in that 
it must be tried.” 

More significant than all these {s the inter- 
est women themselves are coming to take in 


dicious action of the Executive Committee :— 
The Christian public generally cannot but 
| be pleased with the action ot a number of the 
| leading members of the Illinois Woman Suf- 
frage Association at the recent meeting of the 
Executive Committee of that body, when they 
took occasion to protest against any even 
seeming compact with infidelity, as had been 
manifested by some members of the Commit- 
tee, iu that, as members of the Covk County 
Franchise Society, they had endorsed a certain 
publication which openly sneered at religion 
and the Bible. The readers of the Journal 
will remember that, at the time, we published 
some extracts from the pamphlet in question, 
and expressed our astonishment that parties 
making pretensions to goud sense should array 
the entire religious community against tveir 
movement by a needless and outrageous at- 
tack upon what was so dear to very many 
whose aid and codperation they wished to se- 
cure. It is certainly very bad policy, to say 





| just come to hand, contains a reply from the 


| soon have petitions enough, one would think, | pen of the editor, Geo. Wm. Curtis, which is 
| to gag the statement that “women don't want | better than ours would be. So we transfer it | 
We notice that women are very | to our columns. 


| spite of ourselves, we are caring about it. | tivity seems to have been forgotten by those 


last issue, with the above title, to which we 
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into this Woman Suffrage 
movement any religious side issue. We doubt 
not but that those friendly to giving woman the 


plaud the action of these ‘‘come-outers.” 


——_— 


“SEX IN POLITICS.” 


The Nation published an article in its 





had resolved to reply. But Harper's Weekly, | 


The Nation, in discussing the question of 
sex in politics, says that the influence of the 
difference ofsex upon every field of human ac- 


who would admit women to political equality ; 
and it asserts that to admit them upon any ar- | 
gument which has yet been made public would 

be stupendous folly. The difficulty of knowing 
the future is, it must be admitted, very evident. 
It is certaifily not easy to say precisely what 
the effect of the admission of women to politi- | 
cal power would be. But it is perfectly easy | 
to see that the particular effect suggested | 
by the Nation, and which it deprecates, is due | 
to their exclusion from politics. It says, very | 
truly, that the passion arising from difference 
of sex is one of the most tremendous of all the 
social forces. But it is curious that so acute an 
observer does not remark that its influence is 
much more menacing under the present system 
than it would be under the reform. The Na- 
tion quotes the case of Miss Vinnie Ream, 
whom Congress commissioned to make a statue 
vf President Lincoln; and it says, doubtless 
truly, that the work was given to her because 
of her curling hair and soft voice and bright 
eyes. Now suppose, it says, that this kind of 
influence is organized and brought to bear 
upon general legislation, where shall we be? 

But take the very case of Miss Vinnie Ream, 
If Congress had been composed of both sexes 
equally, that young woman would not have 
obtained the commission merely because of a 
pretty face and curling hair. If these were 
the influences which decided the question, it 
was because there were men only ip Congress. 
Miss Vinnie Ream’s charms and the subtile 
influence of sex would have been powerless 
upon other women. Indeed, the way to put 
an end to this kind of influence in legislation 
is to admit women to the Legislature. If, as 
the Nation says, in the case of Miss Ream, 
“legislators did what legislators have done a 
thousand times before—made asges of them- 
selves under the influence of what are called 
‘female charms,’ ” it may be very sure that 
women would not have done so. 

The Nation conducts the argument upon 
probabilities. It supposes every State capital 
to be a stage for female Tweeds and Irvings to 
push their fortunes, and again asks, where 
should we be? It would doubtless be a sad 
state of things, as it is now; but the probabili- 
ty is just the other way. The probability is 
that politics would be purified, just as the 
presence of women at public dinners diminishes 
drunkenness and foul conversation. The Na- 
tion said in another article, that in discussiuns 
upon this subject we must consider women as 
we know them, not as a vague, elusive ideal 
called woman, but as human beings, often 
weak, vain, impulsive, ill educated. That is 
true; but, again, it is noless true that women, 
like men, have a certain collective character 
and distinctive influence. Thus, since women 
began to be educated very much like men, and 
have become an equal part of the “reading 
public,” literature has lost much of its gross- 
ness. Unquestionably one of the chief rea- 
sons of the coarseness of much of our earlier 
and best literature is that books were written 
for men. They were the talk of men with 
men. And if with the mending of morals and 
manners literature is purer, it is coincident 
with the growing recognition of the equal 
rights of women. 

Plainly, if we wish to avoid the illegitimate | 
influence of the “most tremendous of all the 
sociai forces,” as the Nation calls it, we must 
recognize its present and constant activity, and 
legitimate it as well as we can. And there 
seems to be no method of doing this with such 
probable success as by lifting women out of the 
position of absolute dependence into that of 
equal responsibility. The world is certainly 
sater; morality, civilization, human progress, 
are certainly more secure in the degree that 
women cease to be the dolls of the harem, and 
become such companions as Mil! apostrophi- 
zes in the dedication to his wife. It is easy 
enough to see possible dangers and disadvan- 
tages in the pvlitical equalization of all the 
members of the State; but nut so easy as to | 
perceive the sure misfortune of an endless 
distranchisement of one sex by the other. 








' 
a lain pee tereehid anna | 

The Legislature of Delaware has passed a | 
law providing for the protection of married | 
women in case of separation from their hus- 
bands. 














The Famous Home Circle Series. | 

Tener FR nem ~~ of Pease a More | 
poner da = Somes a. eames ie | 
~~  seeaaed may be bought for Ten 

HOME CIRCLE. 


PIANIST’s ALBUM. 
PIANOSFORTE GEMS. 

The Marches, Quicksteps, Waltzes, Polkas, Mazur- 
kas, Schuttisches, Redowas, Galops, Quadrilles, Sim- 
ple Airs, Piano Pieces, and Four Hand pieces, which 
comprise this great collection, were carefully selected 
from an immense stock, each one being known to be 
popular and very salable. 

Price of each book, in Boards, $2 50; in Cloth, $3.00; 
and Full Gilt, $4.v0. Sent postpaid, on receipt of re- 
tail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 


Dec. 17. BOSTON. ly 
g ALL THE FIRST-CLASS - M | 
SEWING MACHINES, \ 
Weed Fumily Favorite, f 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, 4Elua,s 


W American, Ces Cos H 
Sold for small installments as low as $5 per 
I Mouth, or may be paid forin Werk done 
athome. For Circulars and Terms address ~~ 
N 2£%euey,ricex pecs, NN 
(Successors to Engley § Rice,) 
323 Washington, cor. West St. E 
Feb, 11. 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IS USQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most taoroughly tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
jem. and the most pop- 
ular. 


This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 


ius huve been uevoe’ed to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 


ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 


| our present “Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 


world. The WHEELER & WILSON'’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 


both sides of the Atlantic. 


(a? Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 

i. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washingten Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. ly 





PHONOGRAPHY. 


A teacher of fiwenty years’ experience in the Art of 
Phonography will receive pupils every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2 P. M. at No. 36 Bromfield street 
Room7. Address, M.S. AVERY, Everett, Mass. 

Apr. 22. 3m 
a “UY CVOTONE! 

THE “KEYSTONE 
SILENT FRED 
Family Sewing Machine. 

Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 
a veraight needle, making a tight lock-stitch perfect! 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent je-hold- 
er. No springing or bending ofthe needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all — 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented “silent feed"’ and positive hose. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxivusly looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 

For Agee inquire of or address, 

Ne. 220 Tremont Street Bostou, Mass., 
General Agent for New England States. , Gen- 
eral Agent for KELLY's CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 
- 4 WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND wee 
Nov. 5. y 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offerfor sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 





Macker=l, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmen, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddiex, Hvliand Herrings,&c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 





ZION’S 


HERALD. 


AN ILLUSTRATED. WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


—FOR— 


$2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors. 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 


Secular, 
Domestic and 
Foreign Intelligence. 
— ALSO, AN— 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE® 


$2.50in Advance will Pay to Jan. 1, 1872. 


Address, 
A. S. Weed, 
PUBLISHING AGENT, 
386 Bromfield St., 


Dee. 31. BOSTON. 6m 
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A LADY'S INVENTION. 


Immen:e Sales—Ageuts Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neat in ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
tion will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 

1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
Be o 2-3 = “ “ $F cents. 
1 “ 12—+ “ “ $1.00. 

In ordering mention which you want—CuRLERS OR 
Crimpers. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers. 

Address G. W. WOOD, 

Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 

Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal- 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison. R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14, 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO, 


(Successors to GEORGE M. GUILD & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
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i 
Piano Fortes. 
Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid install- 
ments, without charging the exorbitant prices usual- 
ly prevailing on this plan. 


THREE REASONS why GUILD, CHURCH, 
& CO. can sell a FIRST-CLASS PIANO-FORTE for 
less money than any other house in Boston. 

First.—Our arrangements are such that we pay 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS LESS RENT than 
any other manufacturer making as many Pianos per 
annum. 

Second,.—We have AMPLE CAPITAL at our com- 
mand, to buy all our stock in large quantities and at 
the LOWEST MARKET RATES. 

Third.—Each partner is a practical piano-maker 
of large experience and attends personally to his sev- 
eral departments, thus saving the LARGE EXPENSE of 
salaried foremen, and by the personal inspection of 
each Piano during the different stages of manufacture, 
Piano-Fortes are guaranteed to the public that have 
NO SUPERIORS for excellence of finish, purity and vol- 
ume of tone, jine action, and standing long in tune— 
qualities indispensable to a first-class instrument. 

For testimonials and a proof of the above statement 

SEVEN HOUSAND of our Pianos 
now in use throughout the United States and else- 
where. 

ta A large assortment of Stools and 
Covers constantly on hand.._&) 

Call and see them or send for an illustrated Cata- 


logue. 
GEORGE M. GUILD, CEPHAS CHURCH, 
GEORGE HEWS. 
Feb. 25. . 3m 











ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 





A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigut OF SUFFRAGE. 


Published Every Saturday by its Proprie= 
tors, iu Boston, Chicago and St, Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Epitor. 
Jc~1a Warp Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
BLACKWELLand TI. W. Hiaceinson, Associate Editors. 


St. Louis Address, FANNY Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tae WomAN’s JoURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suitrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling ailiances with other reforms and the endless 
host of .c<:vidua. whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it witn the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in Same’ and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the Woman’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The Woman’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic ot the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensabie to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
£2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy 6 


cents. 
CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp 


| for postage. 


Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by THE New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
| »~ Cena Nrws Co., 119 Nassau street, New 

ork. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.50; subsequent insertion, 75 
cents. Business notices 30 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston OrFice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 





All .communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Mary A. Livermore, Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be a 
to Box 4297, Boston. 
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